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THE PROGRESS OF THE REFORM BILL. 


See Reform Bill goes on very slowly; and it goes on 
slowly because there are many persons who do not wish 
it to go on at all, and who hope that, by making it go on 
slowly, they may make it stop, and also because the subject is 
one which raises very many questions of a complex and 
intricate kind. The wish, therefore, naturally arises that the 
Government would abandon the Bill, and bring in a new Bill 
next Session. This seems to many minds the easiest course. 
It would not necessarily be humiliating to the Government, it 
would give a mild triumph to the Opposition, and it would 
please those who hate Reform, and who think that every 
month of delay is so much gained. But the easiest course is 
not always the wisest or the safest. The Government would 
sink exceedingly in general estimation if it gave any signs of 
being no longer in earnest about Reform. It has staked its 
reputation and its existence on carrying a Reform Bill, and it 
would be a lamentable blot on the high character of English 
statesmanship if men who have protested their earnest- 
ness 80 loudly were found to be willing to relapse readily 
into a comfortable lukewarmness. The discussion has 
not gone far enough as yet to enable the Government 
to bring in a better Bill next Session. It must be re- 
membered that there are many questions included in the 
main question of Reform, as to which it is hard to sa 
which is the better side. How nearly the arguments on e 
side may be balanced, and how slightly opinion may incline 
one way or the other, is sufficiently indicated by the division 
of Thursday night. Until the Government has ascertained 
the feeling of the House on the main provisions of the 
Bill, it can have no further materials for a correct judg- 
ment than it possesses already. At what stage the dis- 
cussion should stop, and what measures should be taken 
to prevent the time spent in discussing Reform this Session 
from having been wasted when Reform is dealt with hereafter, 
is a very nice and difficult matter of detail. But clearly it is 
to be desired that an express decision of the House on most 
of the main provisions of the Bill should be placed on 
record this Session. The country is very quiet about 
Reform. There is no great zeal for or against it in any 
county or in any large town. Points therefore that need 
discussion may be discussed calmly and _ satisfactorily. 
But the nation is aware that, so great a question as 
Reform having been solemnly submitted to the decision of 
the Commons, as it has been this Session, there will be a pro- 
bability, or perhaps a certainty, of great public inconvenience 
and embarrassment if Parliament shows itself incompetent 
to make a fairly good use of all the months consumed in dis- 
cussing it; and those who look to the practical exigencies of 
government have convinced themselves that no strong Ministry 
can be formed, nor any of the many social changes that are 
needed carried, until Reform has been di of. If the Con- 
servatives came into office next week, they would have to a 
pose a Reform Bill before a twelvemonth had gone by; and the 
nation and its representatives must be taken to have decided 
that, if a Reform Bill is to be passed, the present Ministry 
had better have charge of it than any other that can be con- 
trived. But if the t Ministry is to carry a Reform Bill, 
and if a Reform Bill cannot be carried within the ordinary 
limits of a Session, it is at least to be desired that Parliament 
shall have shown what sort of a Reform Bill it is prepared to 


pass. 
Each side of a must contribute ee 
attainment of this iminary purpose. e Conserva- 
tives might possibly, of Parliamen- 
tary tactics, render any serious and profitable discussion 
4 matter of sheer impossibility. But they will be very 
unwise if they embark on a course which would Rowe 
their want of statesmanship in the strongest possible light. 
Nor ought they to fall back too eagerly on the excuse that the 


Government has been as bad as they can be. The friends of 
their party say that they were justified in supporting Lord 
SraNLey’s motion, because the Government had already given 
them good grounds for distrust; and that, even if that motion 
was a mistake, yet the Government had no right to find fault 
with them. Perhaps this is true, if we consider the fight as 
a mere fight of parties. But we do not think that the Con- 
servatives are wise in so regarding it. Every party is interested 
in making Parliamentary Government effective, and Parlia- 
mentary Government cannot possibly give a nation the 
benefits it ought to give if there is to be no forgetfulness of 
past offences. The present Government is now in office in 
the interest, not only of the party which it commands, but of 
the Conservative party, and of the whole nation. The question 
has been fairly raised, and it has been decided that no better 
Ministry can be formed. The Opposition, therefore, is not 
justified in treating the Ministry as altogether unworthy of 
confidence. At the same time it must be owned that the 
Opposition has not made many such mistakes. It has per- 
haps sometimes protracted a discussion on other subjects for 
the mere purpose of postponing the consideration of Reform, 
and Lord StaNn.ey’s motion, even if technically fair, was un- 
questionably imprudent ; but there is very little to find fault 
with in its main treatment of the Bill hitherto. The county 
franchise is a matter of great importance to every one, 
and it is a matter of paramount importance to the Conservative 
party. Clearly, therefore, that party was quite right in stating 
as fully and forcibly as it could the reasons which induced it 
to prefer a 20l. to a 14/. franchise in the counties, and a ene. 
franchise to one founded on annual value. Unless materi 
questions like these were adequately discussed and submitted 
to a vote, it would be impossible to say how a satisfactory 
Reform Bill should be framed. The Conservatives, by insisting 
on what they honestly believe to be for the good of the nation, 
and by enlightening Parliament from the teaching of their own 
domestic experience, are rendering a great national service, 
and doing nothing more than bare justice to themselves 
and their adherents in the country. All that they have to 
guard against is the appearance of preferring the arts and 
contrivances of Parliamentary tactics to honest and sincere 
debate. 
The Government is perhaps in greater danger of making 
mistakes that might render useless all the labours of this 
stormy Session. it has, indeed, a right to ask for a certain 
amount of support. If it submits a great question to the 
decision of the House, it has a fair claim to a serious and 
frank discussion of that question. Parliament should not at 
once decide on keeping a Ministry in office and also decide on 
bullying it. But the Government has its duties as well as its 
privileges ; and, if we are to speak of errors which the Oppo- 
sition has not so much committed as shown itself on the verge 
of committing, we may easily find errors of the same kind on 
the side of the Ministry. In the first place, the Government is 
inclined, as it has shown on numberless occasions, to strain very 
tightly the bonds which ally to it its supporters. It puts 
before its party too rudely and too frequently the dreadful 
alternative of voting as its Arve like, or of being left without 
leaders altogether. Mr. Giapstons is a little too much like 
the elephants employed in Oriental warfare, which are exceed- 
ingly formidable to enemies, and would be very serviceable if 
they were not always pig on the toes of friends. And, in 
the second place, the past conduct of the Government inspires 
an apprehension that it may not be sufficiently willing to 
yield when the weight of argument is really against it. 
Although the country is very calm and unruffled on the 
Reform question, the House is sore and excited; and with 
such a state of feeling et itself every night, the Go- 
vernment easily comes to attach too great an importance to 
momentary and unimportant victories. Now there are many 
provisions of the Reform Bill, and many amendments _— 
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that the view taken by the Government is the right one more 
than that it is the wrong one. The Government measure was 
very hastily prepared, and the whole structure of the Redis- 
tribution Bill bore witness to the rapidity and want of con- 
sideration with which it was framed in many of its 
details. If a better scheme can be suggested, and if Parlia- 
ment shows that it wishes to adopt this better scheme, 
the Government should be as ready to adopt it as any one 


else would be. Here, again, we do not point to faults that | 


have been actually committed; and the readiness with whick 
the Government gave way on one detail of the county fran- 
chise is a good omen for the future. We cannot say that 


there is any definite occasion on which Mr. Guapstone has 
refused to accept what the preponderance of argument and | 


the obvious wishes of Parliament have forced on him, But he 
has shown that this is a mistake into which he might easily 
fall. What we wish to have is a free discussion on both 
sides, an honest voting, and a ready and good-humoured 
acceptance of the decision of a majority. The Government 


will not lose, either in the House or in the country, by | 


showing a willingness to please on all points of secondary 
importance. And if it shows itself accommodating, it ought 
to be supported a little more heartily than it has been, 
and to find countenance and assistance from its waver- 
ing adherents. There are Liberals who have assisted and 
advised the Conservative leaders, and this has been done 
so as to leave no doubt of their hostility on the minds of 
those who were chiefly affected. This ought not to be, and it 
does no good to those who are specially meant to benefit by 
it. Honesty, generosity, and pleasantness are three eminent 
Parliamentary virtues, and the need was never greater for 
them than it is now, nor their value more apparent. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


f igo Prussian Government seems for some time past to have 
renounced the hope of persuading the Middle States 
to remain neutral in the coming struggle. It appeared probable 
that the bait held out last week by Austria had been taken, 
and that her reference of the destinies of the Duchies to the 
ultimate decision of the Diet would sooner or later decide the 
waverers. But the Prussian Reform ultimatum precipitated 
the descent of the scale, and contributed directly to the 
menacing vote taken last ‘Thursday at the Diet. Henceforward, 


it must be clear to all spectators that the real question at— 
issue in the impending conflict is not whether Prussia shall | 


hold Holstein, but which of the two great German rivals shall 
obtain the preponderance in Germany. Neither of them will 
fight for independence; both, to borrow the American illus- 
tration of Lord Russet, will be contending for empire. 

The Prussian Minister’s proposals were sufficient to con- 
vince the body of the Minor States that, in threatening 
the political predominance of Austria, Prussia designed 
nothing less than to overshadow, if not to overwhelm, 
the rest of the Confederation. The virtual exclusion of 
Austria from the Bund would be a distinct attack upon 
the balance of power which that body is supposed to re- 
present and sanction ; and though accompanied, for thc sake 
of decency, with a scheme for denationalizing the Duchy of 
Limburg, which since 1830 has never belonged, except in 
name, to the Confederation, plainly indicated the intention of 
the Cabinet of Berlin to tolerate no independent power in 
Germany except its own. The German Confederation has 
not hitherto conferred great benefits upon mankind. In spite 
of the ephemeral insolence and violence of Count Bismark, 
the population of Germany could not ultimately be anything 
but gainers by the substantial aggrandizement of Prussia; 
but the various petty German Courts can scarcely look 
forward with complacency to their own ruin and absorption. 
Part of the Berlin scheme consisted of an illusory proposition 
to increase proportionately the influence of Bavaria, as 
that of Austria was diminished, by entrusting the Bavarian 
Kine with one half of the mili command of the 
armies of the common League. The fly was well thrown, 
but it did not produce as much even as a rise. Studied 
by the light of the recent history of events in the Duchies 
of the Elbe, the prospect of a joint tenancy with Prussia 
can scarcely appear inviting; and though Bavaria looks 
upon Austria as a too powerful neighbour, it would only be 
leaping from the frying-pan into the fire to give Germany up, 
bound hand and foot, to a power as ambitious as Austria 
herself. The North Sea and the Baltic might with advantage 
be left under the control of the Government of Berlin, without 
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injuring or weakening the Bund; and though the Middle 
States need not in other respects object to the. general 
hegemony passing into Prussian hands, it must naturally 
be upon the condition that Austria shall not disappear 
from the German map. A sweeping onset upon the House 
of Hapspurc seems to all the little dynasties ominous of 
what might befall them if Austria were once thoroughly 
crushed. Other victims in turn might be demanded, and 
even if M. Bismark were content to stay his hand after a 
successful war in Bohemia, the Confederation, after losing 
Austria, would exist upon sufferance only. As Saxon 
is the avant-garde of Austria, Austria, in consequence of the 
Prussian project of Reform, becomes the natural avant-garde 
and mainstay of the Bund. . 

Considering the interests at stake, and the avowed issues that 
are to be decided in the war, it is scarcely necessary to spend 
| much time in discovering which of the two Powers will 
_be able to boast of having the specious advantage of a 
casus belli upon its own side. A nominal pretext for hostilities 
is, in these days, of some diplomatic value to the nation 
which can afford to wait patiently till it arrives; and if 
the Diet had been determined, in accordance with their 
technical duties and their virtuous professions, to visit 
with their displeasure the first overt act of aggression, 
from whichever quarter it might come, there might still 
have been some hope of peace. The Prussian reoccupation 
of Holstein was no more an infraction of Federal law than 
the co-dominion of Austria and Prussia has been from the 
first; nor is the abandonment of the Treaty of Gastein an 
offence of which Austria—after herself convoking by a sort 
of coup d’état the Holstein Estates—had a legal right to 
complain. But the proceedings of General Manrevrre, 
were a moral affront to the Austrian Emperor, and in the 
present condition of affairs were easily warped by special 

leading into a defiance of the authority of the Frankfort Diet. 
Sastly considered, the movement in Holstein might be set side 
by side with the Austrian proposal for the mobilization of the 
Federal army, which has been carried by the suffrages of all the 
important neutral Powers. Neither measure actually amounts 
to a cause of war, but both of them are equivalent to a virtual 
insult, and toa threat of future violence. But the formal seces- 
sion of Prussia from the Bund is a different affair, and may be 
_ regarded as an open act of rebellion in violation of the Federal 
Pact. Nor could the Frankfort vote be misinterpreted by 
Prussia. Military considerations may, therefore, henceforward 
determine where and by whom the first blow is struck ; 
| and the possession of Dresden at the outset of a Ger- 
man war is a prize for which it may be worth while sacri- 
ficing the advantage of a rigid adherence to technicalities, 
In spite of the menacing position of the Italian arm 
and the expected movements of GARIBALDI in the Tyrol, 
Austria has been able to detach to her northern frontier 
at least 300,000 men, and though, for defensive: opera- 
tions, the Prussian Landwehr outnumbers even this pro- 
_digious force, Prussia, for all offensive purposes, must be 
taken to be slightly overmatched. As the Prussian troops, 
though better armed and fed, are less well officered and 
_ drilled, a difference in numbers becomes material. If the 
| Middle States fling their contingents into the Austrian scale, 
all the material resources of Prussian organization will have 
hard work to preserve Prussia from immediate military dis- 
aster. The aspect of affairs will probably change in her 
favour as soon as Austrian troops show signs of occupying 
Prussian soil. Every Prussian is more or less of a dri 
soldier, and though a militia cannot be counted equal to 
regular troops for a campaign, the Prussian nation, fighting 
for its hearths and homes, will be no contemptible enemy. 
Prussia will perhaps not begin to be invincible till Croats and 
Magyars seem likely to be quartered at Berlin. 

Should the German, like the American, conflict begin upon 
the pretext of a Federal secession, the coincidence will be 
singular enough. If it were important to review an event of 
such magnitude as the separation of Prussia from the Bund 
by the light of the naked letter of Federal law, it would be 
necessary to confess that the German code, clearer in its 
enactment than the American, condemns beforehand any such 
act of insubordination. The Federal Pact itself proclaims that 
the Confederation it inaugurates is to be perpetual, and that 
no change is to be made in the fundamental articles except by 
a general Assembly of the Diet. More than this, the secession 
of Prussia is one more blow to the tattered and timeworn 
Treaties of 1815. By the Treaty of Vienna the members of 
the Confederation bind themselves mutually to maintain the 
Act that constitutes their union. According to European law, 


as well as Federal, Prussia has no technical power to withdraw 


‘from the league that she has joined; but time and sober 
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liberal reflection have brought Europe latterly to perceive that | tained in a way which, as it im a pecuniary burden on 
it is too late now to attempt to restrain the progress of events | the occupier, inclines him to avoid exaggerating the amount of 
py the narrow limitations imposed by Tatterranp and Mer- | his rental. The claimant of a vote wishes naturally to 
ca upon the future. It will prove easier to break up the | make out that his holding is large enough to give him 
«Confederation perpetuelle” of 1815 than, after its dissolution, | a vote; and, as he knows best about his own affairs, 
to restore or even to reconstitute it. Until the struggle that | he can set upa case which his neighbours may find it difficult 
on the eve of beginning between Prussia and Austria is | to overthrow, even when it is unsound. But the same man, 
finally decided, it will be needless to consider seriously any | when he pays taxes, wishes to pay as little as possible, and he 
jal proposal of reform. When war once commences, the | is therefore inclined to bring down the value of his holding to 
contest will lose the character hitherto imposed upon it by the | the lowest possible figure. It would be convenient to use his 
ing wantonness of M. Bismark, and will grow into a vital | inclination in the latter case asa check on his inclination in 
battle between the Liberal and the Conservative elements in | the former case. The answer to this which is made by 
y- The ultimate issue of the contest, should it those who object to a rating franchise is that the rating 

e such a form, can scarcely be doubtful so long as France, | is seldom accurate, that it is based in different places on 
armed and watchful, is seated among the row of interested spec- | different principles, and that, although there is now no political 
tators; but much blood will be spilt before even Germany bias in the assessors, it is not clear this would be the case if it 
itself awakens to the nature of the problem to be decided. It ' were known that the fate of election contests depended on the 
will take some time before the populations forgive M. Bismark rate-books. The point is one that, without great practical 
for wrapping their homes in the flames of war ; but in the long knowledge of the mode in which the system of rating works, 
yun it is doubtful whether Austria will find it as easy to retain | it is impossible to decide. But clearly it ought not to be 


the sympathy of the German people as to secure the imme- | 
diate adhesion of the German Courts. Great wars, like | 

law-suits, are not often in these days decided merely | 
according to the pleadings ; and a month or two of intense and | 

German excitement will cause the shortcomings of | 
M. Bismark to disappear before the real significance of the 
cause Which M. Bismarx’s lawless folly obscures and dis- | 
credits) Meanwhile Europe listens with apprehension for | 
the first cannon-shot. Germans move slowly, but politicians | 
have everywhere abandoned the lingering hope that peace 
can be preserved. 


THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. 


HE division on Mr. Hunt’s amendment was a very close 
one, but this was the natural consequence of the argu- 
ments on the point at issue being so very nearly balanced. 
There is as much to be said for a rating franchise as against 
it. In fact, the arguments for it seem to preponderate slightly, 
and the main argument against it is, that every one who has 
attended to the subject seems to have set out with a prepos- 
session in favour of the rating franchise, and only to have 
changed his opinion on account of the practical difficulties 
which, it is said, will make the scheme unfair or cumbersome 
in its practical application. It is not in any way a party 
question. Some of the Conservative speakers tried to make 
it so by insisting on the gain which would be derived 
from the slight elevation of the franchise which it 
would involve. This is childish. If it is probable thata 14. 
rating franchise is equal to a 16/, or 17/. annual value franchise, | 
the gain, as from the Conservative point of view it is called, 
is really not worth a moment’s consideration, and it is ludicrous 
to suppose that the British Constitution can be defended or 
upheld by getting, in a very precarious and indirect manner, | 
two pounds more added on to the county franchise. It is also | 
obvious that the figure proposed by the Government would | 
have been immediately restored by reducing the nominalamount, | 


considered a party triumph that rating shall or shall not be 
used as the means of ascertaining the value of a holding. 

The Government very properly gave way on the provision 
that a residence should necessarily form part of the county 
qualification. The only object of providing this was to make 
the creation of holdings for the sole purpose of giving votes 
as difficult as possible. If votes were made in counties in 
this way, it was deemed probable that the landowners would be 
the chief creators of them; and, therefore, some of the more 
extreme of the Liberal party thought it their duty to protest 
against any indulgence being shown to persons so obnoxious 
as landowners, or any opportunity given them of increasing 
their power. That building societies should create innumer- 
able little freeholds is, in their opinion, unobjectionable, for 
cottagers with a freehold of forty shillings nominal value may 
be supposed to be liberal and independent; but the holders of 
the 14/. tenancies of mere land would be at the mercy of landed 
proprietors, who are generally Conservatives. This, how- 
ever, supposes that landowners are unselfish enough to think 
much more of their party than of themselves, and that they 
prefer their political to their private interests. No arrange- 
ment could possibly be worse for the landlord, looked at 
as a proprietor, and as a person living on rents, than that, 
if he had an estate of 14,000]. a year, he should en- 
counter the annoyance and risk of dealing with a thou- 
sand tenants, in order to strengthen his political influence. 
On the other hand, it cannot often happen that a man 
has a holding of 14/.a year without a residence. On the 
borders of counties a man may indeed live in one county, and 
have holdings in one or more of the adjacent counties, and he 
would thus have a large amount of political power at a very 
cheap rate, and by a pure accident. But the object of the 
provision requiring that the voter shall have a residence 
was not to avoid these accidental anomalies, but to dis- 
courage the manufacture of faggot votes. The dauyer is 
not, however, very great, and the gain to the landowners 
of having voters on the register who have holdings 
without residing in houses worth half-a-crown a week 


and substituting a 12/. rating for a 14/. annual value qualifica- | cannot be very considerable. It is in every way a small 
tion. There is no intrinsic merit whatever in a 14/. franchise, | matter, and the Government very properly did not try to 
more than in any other moderately low figure, but if the House | make a large matter out of a small one. ‘The nearness of the 
has adopted it, there is no use in trying to make a difference division on Mr. Hunt’s amendment may possibly have in- 
of a few shillings in it one way or the other. Nor do we see | clined them not to press on small points for victories which 
that there is much weight in the argument that representa- are almost equivalent to defeats, and, if so, this division served 
tion and taxation should go together, and that a man should | a very useful purpose. The only wish of both parties 


show that he pays taxes before he votes. A man who hasa | 
141. holding is quite sure to pay taxes in some shape or other, | 
and, in point of fact, every Englishman who lives on anything | 
but bread and water pays taxes, and the taxes which | 
men pay indirectly are the very taxes which they are 
most interested in obliging their representatives to consider | 
and arrange as carefully as possible. Precedents of course, on | 
this as on every other conceivable subject connected with | 
the English Constitution, may be quoted on both sides; and, as 
usual, fail to inspire confidence in any conclusion. The only 
thing to be consulted is practical convenience. The law says 
aman shall have a holding of not less than 14/. a year. How 
are we to know that in any particular case a man who claims 
to vote has such a holding? The rate-book supplies an 
answer, and the only question is whether the answer 
is the best and most satisfactory answer that can be sup- 
= Now the rate-book, as an indicator of the value of a 

olding, has two great advantages. It supplies a method 
of calculating which has been framed quite independently of 
electoral purposes, and which is sure to be perfectly fair to 


on many minor details ought to be that the best practical 
arrangement may be arrived at, without thought of victory 
on either side. And it is not impossible, now that the process 
has been once begun, that it may go on. Mr. GLapsTONE 
owned that, on consideration, he found that the only 
real danger was lest colourable joint tenancies should 
be set up in order that the same holding might be 
made to confer as many votes as possible; and the Oppo- 
sition speakers, in return for the concession which the Govern- 
ment had made, professed themselves willing to help in 
enacting a satisfactory provision against this possible evil. It 
was clear, too, that many Liberal members were very glad to 
have an opportunity of meeting the wishes of the Opposition ; 
and, having obeyed with some reluctance the appeal of the 
Government for support on previous divisions, they were gra- 
tified at finding themselves, once in a way, in a position to 
follow their own leaders, and yet to separate themselves from 
members of their own party whom they consider dangerous. 
Probably these fiercer spirits of the Liberal party will take 


men of all shades of political opinions ; and the value is ascer- 


ing from what has happened now, and if they sometimes 
segue teak the Government should too taniely comply with 
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the wishes of the Opposition, perhaps they will hesitate again 


to place on record the evidence of their numerical weakness. 
At last, then, we have got a very important part of the Reform 


Bill really settled. The county occupation franchise is to be 
reduced to the limit of a 14/. clear annual value. This holding 


is not to necessitate any residence in the holder, and borough 


leaseholders are not to have county votes. One important 


point still, however, remains to be discussed, and Mr. DisRaELI, 


whose acquaintance with the minute puzzles of a Reform Bill 
probably exceeds that of any other member, declares that it 
is the most important. The great question of boundaries is yet 
to be considered, and in some counties where population is 


springing up very rapidly around new centres of industry 
the question is undoubtedly as important as it is difficult. The 
general principle is clear. If a town is large enough to be 
represented as a borough, it ought, so far as possible, to have 
an exclusively borough character, and all persons whose daily 
habits of life bind them up with its interests and opinions 
should vote for it, and not for the county. But who is to 
decide where the boundary of the borough isto be drawn? It 
is purely a question of minute local facts, and no general pro- 
visions can do perfect justice in such a matter. Mr. DisRaELi 
in his own Bill proposed that the boundaries should be drawn 
by Commissioners; and this might be the best way if there 
were such beings as Commissioners who not only had no party 
bias, but who also would not be suspected of having any. 
Mr. GiapsTonE has attempted to substitute the action of a 
general principle—the principle that voluntary accessions to a 
municipality shall also necessarily be accessions to the Par- 
liamentary borough, if the town returns members to Parlia- 


ment. This is a very imperfect and unsatisfactory mode of 
dealing with the matter, for it makes the readjustment of 


boundaries depend on the accident whether the chief inhabi- 
tants of a suburban district think it worth while at any given 
time to pay municipal rates. We are not aware that any 
one has ever proposed a solution of the difficulty that can 
be called satisfactory. But we may obsetve that too much 
must not be made of the difficulty now that the county 
franchise is otherwise settled. A rough settlement of 
boundaries is better than none, and the whole scheme of 
Reform cannot be thrown aside because no one can say 
precisely whether a few thousands of the dwellers in cities 
ought to be borough or county voters. And, in the next 
place, the general principle that a considerable urban population 
shall be admitted to vote for counties has been sanctioned by 
Parliament. If the House has decided anything, it has 
decided this; for no issue has been more distinctly raised by 
the Opposition. If a man has a certain connection with a 
county, either by way of ownership or by way of occupation, 
he is to have a vote for it, although he may be so situated as 
to have no connection with the agricultural interest which for 
the most part predominates in counties. Many members ob- 
jected to this, both or. public and private grounds, and it is not 
difficult to understand the extreme nuisance it may be to some 
county members to have to show civility to innumerable 
people of the class who inhabit the villas on the edge of large 
country towns. One case was mentioned the other night in 


which a candidate will have to be agreeable and courteous and | 
conciliatory to about twelve hundred of them. Shaking hands | 


affectionately with twelve hundred new friends is certainly 
rather hard work, but even this may be undergone cheerfully 
by a man who loves his country. 


THE FRENCH LETTER. 


E the Emperor of the Frencu had written his remarkable 
letter to M. Drourn De Luvys a month ago, it would have 


been improper, if not impossible, for the English Cabinet to | 
assent to the proposal of a Conference. The Auxerre | 


manifesto has now been republished in more conspicuous type. 
The French Legislative Body is formally assured that the 


Government is disposed to profit by every possible occasion of 
extending the territories of the Empire. It matters little that 
projects of lawless ambition are couched in terms of affected | 


and conditional moderation. The Emperor Napo.zon pro- 
fesses his intention of remaining contented with his own as 
long as no other Power acquires any addition to its dominions. 
His allies and his neighbours will feel but little gratitude for 
the promise that no incredible outrage shall be perpetrated 


- without excuse or opportunity; and timid or suspicious 


Governments might object that the question of peace or war 
may well depend on the decision of the potentate who is to 
profit by the consequences of a rupture. It is, to say the 
least, not generally supposed that the French Government has 


exerted itself to reconcile Austria with Prussia or with J 
except by the machinery of a Conference which would 
have provided a ews for abolishing . existing treaties 
and for readjusting the balance of power in Europe. It seems 
that France is entitled to a fine or royalty on every alienation 
of territory. The Plenipotentiaries would have been asked ty 
sanction the cession of Venetia to Italy, the annexation of some 
undefined province to Austria, a rectification of the frontiers of 
Prussia, and the consolidation of the League among the 
secondary German States; and if the smallest of these proposals 
had been adopted, the contingency on which French aggran. 
dizement is to depend would have actually occurred. It jg 
possible, indeed, that the redistribution of Germany might jn 
itself have added to the political influence of a ruler who 
has never forgotten the servile Confederation of the Rhine; 
but the claimant of compensation would himself haye 
assessed the damage which he might allege that he had 
suffered. The territory of Italy, of Prussia, and perhaps of 
Austria, would have been enlarged, and therefore jt 
would, according to the Emprror’s doctrine, have been just 
and necessary to secure an equivalent to France. 

The method by which the spoliation is, at the proper time, to 
be accomplished is familiar to the world, even if it had not been 
once more described with cynical frankness. No province is to 
be detached from the monarchy of which it forms a part, until 
the population has voted by universal suffrage for annexation to 
France. The farce has been played in Savoy and Nice with a 
success which will undoubtedly attend any future repetition of 
the performance. The transfer of both provinces had indeed 
been arranged two or three years before at Plombiéres, and 
there is reason to believe that the Italian inhabitants 
of the county of Nice were generally opposed to a usur- 
pation which they were powerless to prevent. It is not 
yet certain whether the ballot-box is to be next set 
up in Belgium, or in the Rhenish dominions of Prussia 
and Bavaria. Or perhaps the unsophisticated mountaineers of 
Sardinia may have the opportunity of disposing of themselves 
and their posterity before they have fully understood their 
constitutional privileges as subjects of the Kingdom of Italy, 
It is a new and dangerous principle of public law that local 
communities have either the right or the liability of 
renouncing their allegiance to their own Government. 
The Southern States of America, although they were nomi- 
nally sovereign and administratively independent, have been 
convicted by the fortune of war of treason to the Union. 
According to the Imperial theory, a duchy, a town, or 
a parish may at any time accept an invitation to form 
a part of France. If, as in Savoy, the local language is 
French, the auxiliary doctrine of nationality is invoked; and 
natural boundaries afford an equally forcible reason for seizing 
the slope of a mountain, or one or both banks of a river. In 
his letter to M. Drovyn pE Luvys, the Emperor reproaches 
Austria with inconsistency in detaining Venetia from Italy, 
after conquering Holstein from Denmark. Even the simple 
ethnology of an ordinary Frenchman might, however, teach him 
that the Rhenish provinces are exclusively German in blood and 
in language. . The demand for an extension of the French 
boundary to the Rhine expresses a purely geographical form 
of cupidity; and when the time comes for appropriating 
Belgium, the Flemings are not likely to find themselves ex- 
empted from the fate of the Walloons. M. Turers bid high 
for popularity when he lately advocated, in eloquent lan- 
guage, the base theory that French greatness implies the 
weakness and internal division of all neighbouring States. 
The Emperor, however, knows better how to appeal to 


_| national selfishness. While M. Tuters desires the para- 


lysis of Germany and the dismemberment of Italy, Na- 
POLEON III. invites the great Powers of the Continent to 


extend their dominions on condition of paying at their own 
cost, or more probably out of the property of their weaker 
neighbours, a percentage of the plunder to France. When a 
town or a palace is sacked, cunning veterans find that the 
most profitable post is on the outside of the door. As the 
soldiers stagger out with their load of booty, judicious threats 
or promises induce them to share their acquisitions with their 
experienced comrade in the street. At other times the skilful 
operator is perhaps tolerably honest; but when “the equili- 
“brium is disturbed,” he finds it natural and convenient to 
claim his share of annexation. Notwithstanding their present 


_ dissensions, it is not impossible that the Germans may hereafter 


have sufficient spirit to resent or prohibit the ambitious 
schemes of a nation which is less populous than Germany, and 
which is only stronger because it is united. 

The debate on Mr. Kinciake’s questions in the House of 
Commons would have been still more animated if it had 
followed the publication of the French manifesto. A large 
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majority of members favour the aspirations of Italy, although 
it is undeniable that law and treaty right are on the side of 
Austria. Englishmen, however, except when they are tem- 
porarily angry with Prussia, have not yet so far degenerated 
in sense and spirit as to regard with tolerant indifference the 
greedy ambition of France. It must be admitted by the 
warmest friends of Italy that the precedent of the 
claim to possess Venetia may hereafter be used for dan- 
gerous purposes. The doctrine is, according to Mr. Kine- 
iake’s epigrammatic phrase, essentially Fenian, so far 
as Fenianism implies a di of legal title. There is, 
however, a perceptible difference between the Fenianism 
of a kingdom with an army of 400,000 men, and the Fenian- 
ism which occasionally emerges from a cellar full of pikes, to 
assassinate a policeman or an informer. Mr. KinGLAKE was 
impartial enough to allow that the Italians are not perhaps 
morally blameable. Conquests are like revolutions, not to be 
made by rose-water ; and a State which meditates war may be 
excused for selecting the moment of attack when its adversary 
js unusually vulnerable. It is surprising that so calm and 
well-informed a politician as Mr. Kinetake should insist 
on the indispensable necessity for retaining Venetia as an 

of the German Tyrol, and of the Archduchy of 
Austria itself. If the frontier line approximately followed 
the crest of the mountains and the summits of the passes, 
the Austrian Empire would an almost impreg- 
nable frontier. It is difficult to believe that, down to 
the Convention of Campo Formio, the Austrian territory 
was incapable of defence. The confiscation by Bonaparte 
of the territory of the Venetian Republic was subsequent by 
many years to the long wars of Prince Evciye and of Maria 
Tueresa. The best defence of Austria would be an Italian 
alliance, which would render the entire strength of the Empire 
available to guard the valley of the Danube or the Northern 
boundaries of Bohemia. 

Mr. Kinaiake was perfectly right in disapproving of any 
interference on the part of England to promote Italian de- 
signs which may nevertheless be justifiable and patriotic. 
If it is true that Lord Russet is in the habit of address- 
ing advice to foreign Courts, there can be little difference of 
opinion as to the indiscretion of officious counsel. It 
is not the business of the English Government to disturb 
the legal possession of Venice by Austria; but, on the other 
hand, the Italian enterprise is not to be summarily condemned. 
It is intolerable that historical cities and provinces which 
were for a thousand my pre-eminently Italian should be 
perpetually condemned to a miserable existence as depen- 
dencies of a remote and alien State. If art and literature ever 
revive in Venice and Padua, they wili be Italian, and not 
German; and the sympathies of the population follow the 


good and evil fortune of their countrymen beyond the | 


Mincio, and not of their foreign invaders. In com- 
parison with ordi wars, the Italian attack upon 
Austria is excusable, although statesmen ought not officially 
to encourage it as laudable. Victory, and perhaps even 
defeat, will react on the entire nation; and probably one 
result of the war will be the final suppression of that 
brigandage in the South which for the moment embarrasses 
the Government. If Italy once acquired military confidence, 
political independence would follow as a necessary conse- 
quence ; and a proud nation would have no reason to fear a 
repetition of the process by which Nice was unavoidably sacri- 
ficed. Venice is perhaps more attainable than Rome, and the 
more difficult enterprise may conveniently be postponed. 
Even if there is a secret understanding with France, the 
reciprocal relations of patron and client would be profoundly 
modified by one or two successful campaigns. ar ceased 
to be doubtful from the moment at which Garmatop1 landed 
on the continent, for it was well understood that the 
volunteer leader was not to be summoned to the front until 
there was no chance that he might be sent back to Caprera. 
In Italy, as in Germany, it is far from impossible that the 
struggle may ultimately assume a revolutionary character ; but 
at Florence there are no traces of the division between the 
Court and the nation which renders the prospects of the contest 
between Prussia and Austria so hopelessly uncertain. Victor 
EMMANUEL can afford to let Ultramontanist politicians affect to 
call him King of Sarpinia, as long as he commands the 
willing allegiance of every true Italian. Sir G. Bowyer, in 
withholding a title formally recognised by his own Government, 
is guilty of contempt of the prerogative of the English 
Crown, rather than of a disregard of Italian rights. Those 
who counsel absolute neutrality oe og in the right, but, 
as far as they are influenced by dislike to Italy, they mistake 
the interests of England and of Europe. 


LORD REDESDALE ON RAILWAYS. 


L™@ REDESDALE has se the unusual course of 
ending in a news e crude proposals which he 
had already submitted to the House of Lords. Knowing or 
suspecting that a correspondent who had criticized his plan in 
a letter to the Times was ionally connected with the 
practice of Parliamentary legislation, Lord RepgspaLe grace- 
fully hints that the writer “appears to be some one who has 
“ found the present system work well for his own interest, and 
“who therefore, whether it be good or bad, objects to any 
“ change in it.” The Times’ correspondent is probably able 
to take care of himself, and the general confidence in Lord 
REDESDALE’s judgment will not be increased by his recourse to 
gossip and personality. In his letter, which was apparently 
written for the purpose of introducing the attack on his critic, 
Lord REDESDALE once more shows his misapprehension of the 
ical issue. It may be true that “the enormous amount 
“of capital required for railway construction renders the 
“manner in which it is brought into the Money-market of 
“ great importance to the general finance of the country.” 
The manner in which the cotton trade, the iron trade, and 
the woollen trade are conducted, or “brought into the 
“ Money-market,” is of precisely equal importance in pro- 
portion to the capital employed. ‘Lhe proposition, indeed, 
that the Money-market is affected by transactions involving 
money appears to be superfluous, if not identical. When a 
railway contractor borrows at 6 per cent. capital which some 
other trader would gladly obtain at 5 per cent., he raises the 
of a desirable commodity, as a tavern-keeper who extends 
is business increases the demand for. wine. The political 
economist, dispassionately contemplating the enterprises of 
rival speculators, entertains a benevolent preference for those 
investments which are likely to be most profitable and sub- 
stantial, but, if he possesses even a moderate share of practical 
wisdom, he altogether declines even an imaginary interference 
with a competition enlightened as well as prompted by direct 
pecuniary interest. Lord ReprspaLe further complains that 
“to have such sums treated so extensively as they now are 
“in a gambling spirit is injurious, as recent experience has 
“ proved.” Experience has not proved, and is not likely to 
prove, that gambling is materially injurious except to those 
who gamble; and it is utterly unjust to select the railway 
contractors who have recently fallen into embarrass- 
ment as remarkable specimens of the class of commercial 
gamblers. The largest firm of contractors which has 
suspended will shortly resume business with an ample and un- 
questioned surplus, and the head of the house lately stated to 
an unusually enthusiastic meeting of creditors and trading 
connections that his personal friends had, in a few days after 
is temporary stoppage, offered him advances to the amount 
of half a million. Less wealthy contractors will not perhaps 
be equally fortunate in surmounting their difficulties; but 
there was no extraordinary rashness in relying on a continu- 
ance of the advances which had enabled them for several years 
to conduct an advantageous and useful trade. It is utterly 
unreasonable to condemn their special branch of industry on 
the ground that the money which they spent might have been 
required for manufactures or foreign commerce, or perhaps 
for loans to Peru and Venezuela. The Finance Companies 
which supplied the capital may perhaps be more liable to the 
charge of rashness, though it is not known that their railway 
investments were exceptionally bad. 

Lord REDEsDALE’s opponent had, it seems, incautiously ad- 
mitted that contractors’ lines are extravagant in cost of con- 
struction, that the shareholders receive a poor return, that 
indeed there is often no real Company, and that the contractor 
is virtually the sole director. It is not altogether accurate 
to measure the outlay by the nominal cost of the works, for 
contractors’ lines are in fact constructed at least as cheaply as 
if they were promoted by the Great Northern or by the 
Midland Company. The large estimates and the frequent 
excess in expenditure represent, not extravagant prices of 
labour or material, but the comparatively ulative nature 
of the enterprise, and the difficulty of raising capital. A 
contract for cash is of course taken at a lower rate than a con- 
tract where the amount is paid in shares; but in both cases 
the rails, the permanent way, the stations, and the bridges, are 
provided at exactly the same prites. The cost of credit, and 
not the cost of work, forms the varying item in the calculation. 
The possible derangement, therefore, of the Money-market 
once more forms the real objection which ought to excite 
Lord Repespae’s indignation. Yet his argument, founded 
on the hasty admission of his re ap is obviously unsound. 
The system, he says, accounts for the “ notorious extravagance 


“of cost, and for the poor return to the shareholders.” If 
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there is no Company, or, in other words, if, the contractor is 
the only shareholder, it seems an excess of paternal solicitude 
for the House of Lords to take care that he shall engage in 
no operation which will not ensure him profit in the par- 
ticular form of dividend. The manner and the time which 
he may choose for transferring his money from one pocket to 
the other can in no way concern the House of Lords. 

It is a whimsical grievance that, “in a concern in which the 
“ person to be paid for work done is his own financier, 
“ manager, controller, treasurer, paymaster, and auditor, 
“ extravagance is a natural consequence, and it is not sur- 
“ prising that the shareholders whom he represents should 
“ find their interests postponed to his own.” The paymaster 
has assuredly a right, not only to prefer his own interests to 


those of non-existent partners, but to think exclusively of | ferred his compassionate 


recur with inexorable regularity. It is perhaps not Lon 
Repespa.e’s fault that his arguments for a fun 

unsound policy are necessarily untenable. In his earlier 
speeches on thesubject he dilated on the hardship inflicted upon 
landowners by the intrusion of needy and greedy contractors, 
Apparently, even the gravity of the House of Lords has not been 
proof against so elaborate a misrepresentation of the deali 
between projectors and landowners. Peers who have ear. 
nestly solicited the approach of railways into the neighbour- 
hood of their estates can another in 
the face without laughing when were asked to pity the 
sorrows of poor viotins tke themselves 4 
that the rights of property will be lightly treated by Parlia- 
mentary Committees. Lord RepgspaLE has now trans- 
jon to the Money-market, 


himself. In contractors’ railways there are generally a few which, if possible, needs his services less than the 


original shareholders, who sink their money for the sake of 
obtaining local advantage from a railway, with full notice that 
a return for their expenditure will be uncertain and remote. 
The bulk of the capital is provided by the contractor and his 
friends, and the shares and debentures are ultimately floated 
at their market value. The frauds which are occasionally 
connected with the exercise of the borrowing powers may 
perhaps be a fit subject for legislative interference ; although 
judicial decisions have already impaired the value of Lloyd’s 
Bonds, and have consequently added to the security of 
debenture-holders. But the shares are held exclusively by 
voluntary purchasers, and the difference between the real and 
the nominal price constitutes the supposed extravagance which 
Lord RepespaLe denounces, and which his over-candid 
opponent acknowledges. 


“is not likely to be as efficiently or as safely worked as a 
“ wealthier one”; but the remedy for the comparative evil is 
not the prohibition of lines through poor and thinly-peopled 
districts. The poorest line with the most insufficient staff is 
greatly safer than the coaches which Lord RepgspaLe desires 
to protect from competition. A railway train is at least as 
efficient a mode of locomotion as walking or riding, although 
it is unfortunately impossible to make a Welsh mountain 
valley equally productive in fares with the road from Far- 
ringdon Street to Paddington. It is not surprising that a con- 
tractor requires to be paid for his trouble and risk in diminishing 
the unfavourable peculiarities of backward districts. Instead 
of spending more on a poor line, he really spends less, for his 
fences are slighter, his land is bought cheaper, and perhaps his 
sleepers and rails may not be of the most solid description. 
In the backwoods of America, where there is no Lord Repes- 
DALE, and no Standing Order, rougher and readier contrivances 
are gladly accepted, and probably the contractor pays higher 
interest, and demands a wider margin of profit. 

The practical issue to be considered by the Committee, 
which is no longer exclusively of Lord Repespa.e’s selection, 
is neither wide nor perplexing. It is more important that 
railways should be made where they are wanted than that they 
should be constructed under any particular process; and the 
House of Lords ought to be able to ascertain whether genuine 
subscription contracts are possible. Lord RepEsDALE says that 
“the old subscription contract was a fairly honest system, till, 
“ from want of proper checks to prevent fraud, it became dis- 
“honest under rampant speculation.” It is, however, an 
error to suppose that legal fictions, or adaptations of fixed 
forms to changing facts, are necessarily dishonest. Sub- 
scribers were easily found when the youthful London and 
Birmingham Railway was paying 10 per cent., the Grand 
Junction 12 per cent., and the Great Western 8 per cent. 
It was when speculation became rampant in 1845 that sub- 
scription contracts were signed by eager shareholders. After 
the collapse of 1847 speculation was not rampant enough 
to render subscription contracts possible, so that it became 
necessary to provide capital by new methods, and from 
that time to the present an unguaranteed railway with 
a list of real proprietors has been one of the rarest of excep- 
tions. Lord REepEspaLe proposes to tempt unwary capitalists 
by the vicious provision of interest to be paid out of capital 
during the construction of a line. At present the arrange- 
ment is forbidden by the rules of the House of Commons; nor 
is it likely that the prospect of 4 per cent., to be paid out of their 
own pockets, will be ially attractive to investors. “ Why,” 
asks Lord RepespaLe, “are we to hold that, if three-fourths 


“was formerly subscribed for without interest, there is no 


“chance of two-thirds being subscribed hereafter when 
“ interest is allowed?” The answer is that “ formerly” 
means twenty years ago, and that during the interval subserip- 
tions have not been forthcoming for railways, in the certaint 
that shares would fall to a discount, that calls woul 


while it is still more connected with railway 
enterprise. Having had his sy and having imputed 
bad motives to his immediate » Lord Repespare 
imitates domestic disputants who sometimes, under similar 
circumstances, flounce out of the room and slam the door in 
the face of a perverse opponent. “ Your correspondent,” he 
says, “ may 0 he a fearing an answer,” and, it might be 
added, without having any refutation to fear. 


AUSTRIA AND THE CONFERENCE. 
conclusive reasoning were the highest quality of a State 
paper, the Austrian apology for the refusal, or qualified 
acceptance, of the project of a Conference would be entitled to 


| the highest praise. The result will show whether a practical 
It is perfectly true that “a poor line with an insufficient staff | 


instinct of expediency might not have dictated a more tem- 
porizing policy. Diplomatic delays would perhaps have given 
the dissatisfaction of Germany and of the Prussian people the 
opportunity of placing an additional pressure on a hesitating 
Government; and, as it was the interest of Austria to avoid, by 
all honourable methods, the necessity of war, even the out- 
ward form of negotiation might have ultimately produced a 
compromise. On the other hand, it was straightforward and 
dignified to protest against the territorial aggrandizement of 
Powers which would have attended the Conference for 
the sole purpose of enlarging their dominions. It is difficult 
to understand how the neutral Governments can have invited 
a vague discussion of obviously impracticable arran 
ments. It was certain that Austria would not dheatied 
Venetia without a blow, ially as any compensation which 
could have been have at the 
expense of some unoffending State. As Count Mensporrr 
observed, the annexation of the Danubian Principalities, of 
Bosnia, or of Herzegovina would have involved the dis- 
memberment of Turkey, without even a plausible pretext ; and 
the acquisition of half-civilized provinces, effected without 
the consent of the population, would have been a source of 
weakness rather than of strength to an Empire which is 
already too heterogeneous in its character. The increase of 
Italian territory would have been profoundly distasteful to 
Austria, and, if France had taken occasion to prefer a 
claim to Sardinia, the moral sense of Europe would 
have been revolted. Except for indirect considerations, it 
was the simplest plan to refuse all participation in an idle 
debate. The mye ayy d of conflicting pretensions would 
have displayed itself as soon as the Plenipotentiaries com- 
menced their functions, and the Austrian Government would 
have been exposed to the charge of obstinacy and of insincerity. 
It is true that such imputations usually sit lightly on a great 
Power, and that the possible unfriendliness of France would 
not really have been caused by disappointment in the hope 
of negotiation; but as long as nations communicate with one 
another in articulate speech, statesmen necessarily affect to 
reason as if their conduct were influenced by logical argument. 
According to the received code of honour, it would perhaps 
have been impossible that Austria should consent to a volun- 
tary withdrawal from Italy. The measure would have been 
attributed to fear, even if it had originated in a deliberate 
sense of justice, and it might be inconvenient for the German 
Sovereign of Magyars, of Czechs, of Ruthenians, and of Poles 
to acknowledge the modern doctrine that every separate race 
and language ought to form an independent organization. A 
more fanciful reason for clinging to Italian dominion may 
ly exercise some influence in the councils of Vienna. 
e House of Hapssoure still cherishes the tradition of 
the Holy Roman Empire, although the elective dignity 
was voluntarily —— for an hereditary Crown. In 
the middle ages the Emperors exercised either a real 
or a titular supremacy over the Italian peninsula, and at 


a later period, after the extension of the Spanish branch 
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of Harspurc, Austria held at different times possession of 
Milan, of Naples, and of Sicily. Although Venice was only 
acquired seventy years ago through the profligate contempt of 
Napotzon for national rights, the last fragment of Italian 
territory is regarded as a relic of former greatness. The 
panished princes of Modena and of Tuscany are cadets or 
clients of the Imperial House, and Ausiria is still a candidate 
for the Protectorate of the Holy See, which has now 


for so many years been exclusively appropriated by France. 
‘Jt was for the parpons of keeping this pretension alive, 
as well as in the hope of disturbing the understanding 


between France and Italy, that Count Mensporrr com- 
plained, in his despatch to Prince Merterwicu, of the ex- 
clusion of the Porz from the intended Conference. If the 
wishes of Rome were consulted, the hereditary orthodoxy of 
Austria would be more implicitly trusted than the conde- 
scending and uncertain piety of France. The Church will 
not forget that Austria reserved the claims of the Pore to the 
provinces which have been detached from his dominions; and 
the disaffected clergy and peasantry of Southern Italy are re- 
minded that they have still a patron who may hereafter 
possibly have the power as well as the will to assist their 
reactionary projects. Ingenious speculators on diplomatic 
mysteries will infer, from the notice of the Roman question, 
that the Austrian Government is not without suspicions of the 

icy of France. The security of the Pops depends, accord- 
ing to the French theory, on the Convention of September, 
1864, by which Italy engaged to abstain from any aggressive 
proceedings. If Austria had been careful to humour the sus- 
ceptibilities of France, there was no occasion to express a 
formal regret at the absence of the Por from a Conference 
which, according to the tenour of the same communication, 
was never likely to meet. r 

A document calculated to close all verbal discussion natn- 
rally, and almost unconsciously, touches on the limits of diplo- 
macy and on the philosophy of war. There is much force in 
the remark that a Congress held before a rupture must com- 
mence its labours by assuming the validity of treaties. All 
rights are abolished or suspended during the reign of force, 
but in ordinary times, nations, like private persons, are subject 
to legal obligations. Count Mensporrr further observes that 
Austria must rely on treaties either absolutely or not at all, 
and it is undeniably true that a constituent Congress affecting 
to establish a new balance of European power would be 
guilty of a wild and indefinite usurpation. The pretensions 
of Italy to Venice are founded on patriotic sympathy, on the 
wishes of the subject population, on legitimate aspirations for 
national unity, and on considerations of geographical con- 
venience and military security. The Austrians reply 
that the province belongs to them by the Treaty of Vienna, 
and, as far as France is concerned, by the Treaty of Zurich; 
nor is it possible to compare the incommensurable reasons 
which are respectively based on positive law and on moral fitness. 
It might, indeed, be argued that Venetia is, as the Austrians 
themselves say of the frontier provinces of Turkey, a burden- 
some possession to a foreign ruler. It costs, in money or in 
risk, far more than it is worth; and it is evident that, if at 
the present moment Austria had been disembarrassed of her 
Italian territory, she might menace Prussia with an over- 
whelming superiority of force. It is not, however, likely 
that the owner of property should listen to an adverse 
claimant who undertakes to prove that the subject-matter 
of the dispute is valueless. The disputants are neither 
able nor willing to approach to an understanding, and, when 
well-meaning mediators have no intelligible ground of arbi- 
tration, war furnishes the only solution of an inextricable 
difficulty. When the sword cut the bonds of existing 
treaties, it may be possible, as the Austrian Minister hints, 
to arrange without dishonour some territorial compensation for 
the Italian dominions which may then perhaps be at last 
surrendered. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the despatch was the 
veiled and guarded admission that the cession of Venetia 
might, in certain circumstances, become an open question. 
No such hypothetical contingency could have been indirectly 
suggested by any Government in relation to its own native 
provinces, ‘he Austrian Minister professedly values the Italian 
possessions of the Imperial Crown on account of their 
military, naval, and political importance. When the 1 
was violently separated from Austria by Napo.eon, the feeli 
of patriotic indignation assumed an entirely different cha- 
racter. Count Mensporrr probably refers to Silesia as the 

ible conquest. which may provide an equivalent for 
enetia. Vienna journalists are more extravagantly eager 
to sell the skin before they have slain the lion. jects 
for the dismemberment and political annihilation of Prussia 


amuse Austrian newsmongers, and the expectation of re- | 
covering Silesia is but little less absurd. It is highly 
improbable that Silesia will revert to the Austrian Em- 
pire at the end of the war; but, if the reconquest of 
a Prussian province would facilitate negotiations with Italy, 
it is difficult to believe that Austria clings to Venetia 
as closely as to her German possessions. It-seems to be 
necessary for States, as for duellists, to exchange shots 
before exchanging explanations. After victory, it becomes 
possible to be magnanimous, and defeat excuses a prudent 
pliability. A peaceable Conference must take the cards as they — 
are dealt, and abide by the rules of the game; but a declara- 
tion of war rearranges the pack, or shuffles it in preparation 
for rearrangement. Those who object to wholesale bloodshed 
can only console themselves by the reflection that the game 
will sooner or later come to an end, and that the stake may 
perhaps be paid to the most deserving player, if it is not 
snatched off the table by a watchful bystander. 


THE COAL QUESTION. 


HOSE members of the House of Commons who did not 
dine very lightly on Tuesday evening must have suffered 
something very like nightmare after the conversation on Mr. 
Hussey Vivian’s motion. The withdrawal from the open 
field-day of a debate on Church Rates or the Franchise into 
the subterranean domains of coal must have left an impression 
not unlike that which would be produced by a dream after 
reading the Inferno. For hours together the Parliamentary 
mind was dragged down pits, through endless mines and 
bottomless shafts; was forced to regale itself with the 
contemplation of miles of coal wasting away in dull and 
lurid flame, with miles of other coal remotely cropping 
up in an infinite series; and was only diverted from this 
single object by the competing claims of the most complex 
machinery and the most ingenious substitutes destined to 
economize consumption till the end of time. The general 
conclusion to which Mr. Vivian's lecture led must have been 
that the terrors of diminished coal are at least premature ; 
and that, so far from there being any chance that its end is 
already discernible, either it or something else quite as good 
as coal is underlying us in all directions, and anxiously 
obtruding its claim upon our notice. To the correctness of 
such a conclusion none of us can have any serious objection. 
The prevalent sentiment is rather likely to be one of fear lest 
the picture should be overdrawn, and the deductions of Mr. 
Hussey Vivian and his followers be too flattering to be true. 

Whether they are true or not is beyond the ken of any 
living being. But this uncertainty does not affect the im- 
portance of the question, which is one of vital moment to us 
all. If Mr. Jevons’s calculations could be proved to be true, 
the consequences to our posterity and to England would be 
serious beyond all precedent. e manufacturing greatness of 
England rests mainly upon one foundation, the co-existence of 
iron and coal. We have the raw material for our gigantic 
plant of machinery in close contiguity to the substance which 
is essential to its fabrication. The iron without the coal would 
be comparatively valueless. The energy and industry of the 
people, without the iron and the coal, would not have accom- 
plished one tithe of their present achievements, Destroy the 
coal, or exhaust it without ges substitute for it, and 
it is easy to conceive what would happen. All our great 
manufactures would be arrested for a time, even if they were 
not annihilated. Great cities, now the centres of a restless _ 
industry, would be hushed in the silence of death. Huge 
structures now alive with the eens, activity of busy 
throngs would crumble into ruin, like the sugar-houses of 
Jamaica. Our artisans would cross the seas for fresh labour- 
markets. Many proprietors of estates made valueless would 
establish their families in America and Australia. This, or 
something like this, would happen if ever the day came when 
English coal failed in its supply, and when no coal could be in- 
troduced from abroad on reasonable terms, and no other fuel 
substituted for it. The probability of such concurrent perils 
is a question demanding the closest and most patient at- 
tention. 

Mr. Hussey Vivian had the advantage of a special subject. 
He had read most of what had been said on his side of the 
question, and he remembered what he had read. This com- 
bination gave him a considerable start of other members, who 
were obliged to take his authority for the occasion. Admitting 
his arguments to be probable, there is hope for us after all. 
We are not going to consume all the coal of England within 
the next six generations. At least there is likelihood enough 
that, before our supply of coal can be reduced below the quantity 
which is absolutely required to preserve for us our {a 
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superiority over all our rivals, we may have learned to econo- | whether coal will always be the creator of heat. Already one 
mize the residue, and to find fresh substitutes for human labour. | other substitute has obtained a recognition of its claims, Pe. 
But this is not all. Mr. Hussey Vivian and his school believe | troleam has cropped up into notice, as a contemporary rival 
that the actual area of British coal is very much greater than | rather than a posthumous successor, in districts which abound 
it is popularly supposed to be, and that it will come to the | in coal. It may be that the earths which in this country bear 
surface at our bidding. If he is right in this assumption, all a resemblance to those American soils which have produced 
other considerations become superfluous. If, as he thinks is petroleum may produce something as good as petroleum here, 
the case, there are 235,000 million tons in the known coal- | or that chemical science will discover something else as 
fields of England, and that a deduction of less than 60,000 | as petroleum or coal. It would indeed be a grave and trying 
million tons is to be made on the score of waste, unwork- | loss were we to run short of coal; but still we have g 
able depth, &c., then, after making due allowance for an | great faith in the compensatory arrangements of Providence 
increase in our annual consumption of ninety-two million that, even if the worst fears on this head were realized, we 
tons, we may still look forward to the continuance of a believe the loss and ruin would be limited both in areg 
sufficient supply for centuries to come. And if he is; and intime. It would be beyond the scope of a Royal 
also right in his other assumption, that beneath the Permian ' Commission to suggest the possible alternatives to our ex- 
and Trias formations, and beneath the beds of lias in the south | isting fuel ; their task will be one of more direct and immediate 
of England, coal can be found, then there can be no fear of | reference to our actual wants. But it will bea 
exhaustion on any reasonable calculation of increased con- | result of their Report to stimulate continuous investigation 
sumption. It is for geologists to pronounce whether it is | scientific men, not only of the credibility of Mr. Guapstone’s 
likely that these formations should conceal coal, and a Royal | and Mr. Mitt’s alarming prophecies, but also of the means 
Commission of Inquiry will of course contain the ablest geo- | which the worst consequences of their realization may be 
logists among its members. But this point, essential though it | modified or subdued. We may, however, say so much as this, 
be, is not the only one which it is desirable to investigate. The | It is inconsistent, equally with the teachings of experience 
coal may, by dint of the most costly and pertinacious boring, | and with faith in the moral government of the world, to antici- 
be proved to exist. A more important matter is, how | pate the utter dissipation of national wealth, and the utter 
can it be procured? What will be the cost of obtaining it? | wreck of national greatness, through causes entirely foreign 
These questions no geologists can solve. A Commission, there- | to national folly or crime. And we are happy to see that Mr. 
fore, which would satisfy the doubts of all who feel anxiety |Giapstone himself now rejects the alarming i 
on the subject, must not be confined to geologists, but must | which he once encouraged. 
include engineers and other practical men. It would be | 
small benefit to the nation if, in opposition to every receiv 
theory, coal were found to atatie: ihe whole tract of country THE RYVES CASE. 
from Brighton up to London, and to be imbedded hundreds of ws the Legitimacy Declaration Act was passed, the 
feet under the London clay, and yet the expense of working Legislature could scarcely have anticipated that its 
it were to preclude its general use. A very material ques- | provisions, backed up by the hazardous practice of proving 
tion which it will devolve on the Commission to examine | the genuineness of a signature by comparison of hand- 
will be whether, as our consumption of coal increases, the | writing, would produce the cause célébre of Rrves v. The 
facilities of producing it will diminish down to a vanishing | Atrorney-GeneraL. The fact that the proof of one 's 
point. To determine this, it will be necessary to calculate | legitimacy might, as it has done in this case, involve the 
the progressive ratio of annual consumption with a much | illegitimacy of other persons, was perhaps scarcely enough 
nearer approximation to accuracy than distinguishes most of | considered when the Act passed; and if it had been foreseen 
the present computations, some of which are simply inex- | that one of the earliest cases would have questioned the suc- 
plicable. cession to the Crown, it may be doubted whether the law 
Supposing that the Royal Commission succeeds in dis- | would ever have been potion | to. The enormous danger of 
crediting the hypothesis that coal measures may be found in | exposing to the chances of a jury trial questions of what 
proximity to strata with which they have hitherto been held happened a hundred years ago, upon the evidence of writings 
to have no connection, another question will demand the | authenticated by the signatures of men who have been dead 
attention of the inquirers. Whatare the best means of econo- | more than fifty years, can scarcely be exaggerated, and it is a 
mizing the use of the coal, so long as its supply endures? And | relief to discover that, in such a case, materials should be 
this subject is nearly as important as the extent of the sup- | found in the conduct of the claim from time to time, 
ply itself. The waste of coal isone of the most glaring instances | and in the nature of the papers produced, to enable a jury to 
of reckless extravagance that an age fertile in extravagance arrive at a clear conclusion. Mrs. Rrves’s story is, on the face 
offers to view. It is wasted in kitchens and drawing-rooms; | of it, one that it would have been almost impossible to prove, 
in manufactures of every kind; at the pit’s mouth and in the and it is more by good luck than by anything else that it 
pitmen’s homes. Any one who has lived in the coal districts of | has been found practicable to disprove it as absolutely as has 
Durham and Northumberland must know with what open actually been done. The very nature of the claim seemed 
contempt of thrift the loose coal is left burning near the almost to preclude the possibility either of proof or disproof, 
collieries day and night. Every one in London knows to his | and a little more judgment and reticence on the part of Mrs. 
pain and grief how, regardless of thrift, of health, and of law, _ Ryves and her ancestors would have made it hopeless to come 
the fuel which ought to be consumed in doing its proper work | to any more decided conclusion than that she had failed to 
gives a portion of itself to the surrounding atmosphere, in the | make out her case. The tale is this:—A College Fellow, 
guise of soot and smoke. The Royal Commission will confer a | some 120 years ago, picked up a bride whose brother a few 
great benefit on the country if it succeeds in persuading years afterwards became King of Potanp. The offspring of 
colliers and manufacturers to be more economical in the | this marriage was a daughter, OLIve, who was courted by 
use of a commodity which we now know is not inex- the Earl of Warwick, and kindly surrendered by him to 
haustible. We are not as sanguine as some of the speakers | the arms of the Duke of Cumbertanp, the brother of 
on Tuesday night in expecting that the Commission will be Gzorce III. The Royal Marriage Act was not then law, 
able to stop emigration, and thus keep down the wages of those | and it so happened that the College Fellow himself was an 
who, whether as colliers, engineers, smelters, or manufacturers, | expert in the matter of clandestine Royal marriages. 
are engaged in works requiring the consumption of coal. It; Just 106 years ago this Dr. Witmor had lawfully 
is not by stopping emigration that the duration of coal will be married Georce III., then Prince of Wars, to Hannat 
extended. 1t may or may not be that the aid of Government Wueeter, alias Licutroot, first on the 17th of April 
is no longer essential to the continuance of emigration. Pro- | under the name of WHEELER, and again, to make the 
bably it is now superfluous. If so, it may be well to discon- knot quite tight, on the 27th of May, under the name of 
tinue it. But it is out of the question to stop it forcibly. The |Liautroor. So skilful a practitioner could have no difficulty 
difference in the supply of labour affected by the extension of in performing a similar kindness for his own daughter and 
emigration can have no great effect on the ultimate cost of | her Royal lover, and accordingly, on the 4th of March, 
utilizing coal in a country so rich as ours in all appliances of 1767, the ceremony was solemnized by the bride’s father at 
machinery and transit; this will mainly depend on its procur- Lord Arcuer’s house, in the presence of witnesses no less 
able quantity. If there is ascarcity here anda superabundance distinguished than Mr. Dunnina, afterwards Lord AsHBURTON, 
elsewhere, the superfluity will find its way to our shores, and and the great Lord Caarnam. In the year 1772 was 
means doubtless will be found to cheapen its introduction. So born of this marriage the Princess Oxive of CumBERLAND, 
long as we have ingenuity, industry, and skill, and the long | and in the following year Lord Caataam bound himself, 
accumulations of national capital, we have the main elements of | by the Kina’s command, to pay the Royal infant so0o/. a year, 
success in those processes which demand the application of | and Grorce the Third himself signed a scrap of paper, 
heat to machinery or raw material. At present it is uncertain | countersigned by Donnine and Cuatuam, whereby the baby 
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was created Duchess of Lancaster, Two years later His 
Masestr made a sort of will, by which he left 15,000/. to 
his niece OLIVE, and this was attested by Warwick and 
CaaruaM. While Royal favours were thus showered upon 
the infant Princess, troubles were preparing for her in 
her own immediate family. Her father, the Duke of 
np, being minded to commit bigamy, had married 

Lady Anne Horton while his first wife, the Princess Otve’s 
, was still alive; and Dr. Witwor himself, who had 
solemnized the first marriage, was coolly asked to celebrate 
this second marriage of his living daughter’s husband, an 
jnvitation which he silently declined. More troubles 
followed. The Kina, sensitive to the honour of his family, 
determined to screen his brother's crime at the expense of his 
dear niece Oxive. Accordingly he signed one of the most 
extraordi documents that were ever propounded :— 
“ April 4, 1772, G. R. Whereas it is our Royal will that 
“ our niece be rebaptized Wixmort, to operate 
“ during our Royal pleasure.” This paper, equally remark- 
able for its grammar and its intelligence, was pronounced 

Mrs. Ryves’s expert, the well-known Mr. NeTHeRc.irt, to 
be undoubtedly genuine, because it was too bad an imita- 
tion to be a forgery; and Oxive, as the story goes, was re- 
baptized by her grandfather, Dr. Witmot, and for a long 
time after passed as his niece. But the old College Fellow 
was not compliant enough to fall into this ingenious arrange- 
ment without adequate consideration. He had, of course, a 

did fulcrum from which to move the Kine. He was 
man who had performed the Wueever alias LicuTFoot 
ceremony ; and as the Kiva, like his brother, was minded 
also to commit bigamy by marrying Queep_ Cuar.orte, the 
depositary of the great State secret of the Quaker marriage 
could almost make his own terms. Accordingly, he insisted, as 
the price of the “ rebaptism during the Kine’s pleasure,” that 
heshould be furnished with authentic evidence of the crimes of 
his son-in-law the Duke and of the Kine himself. Certificates 
of the two marriages were therefore signed by Dr. WiLmor, 
and attested by CuaTHam and Dunnine, who were themselves 
parties to the Royal bigamy, well knowing the existence of 
Queen Hannan and her progeny. Nay, so cynically indif- 
ferent were these distinguished men to the conventionalities 
which prevailed about marriage, that they witnessed a will by 
“Hannan Reoina” at the time when Queen CHARLOTTE was 
the recognised Queen Consort of Great Britain—a proceeding 
very remarkable for a statesman and a lawyer to be concerned 
in. From the time of the rebaptism the Princess remained in 
obscurity, her origin unknown to herself. In course of time 
she married a Mr. Serres, from whom she was separated, and 
had a daughter, the present claimant, Mrs. Rrves. 

This is in substance the whole story into the truth of 
which a jury was summoned to inquire, and even Mrs. 
Rrves and her advisers must have been struck with the 
circumstance that all the supposed facts on which her Royal 
descent depended were dated from po 5 to a hundred years 
ago, and that the only evidence she could adduce consisted of 
innumerable scraps of paper bearing the signatures of persons 
who had been dead so long that no one could be found to 
swear to their handwriting from personal knowledge. From the 
peculiar way in which the case was presented, it derived a 
semblance of strength from its own weakness. If it was incre- 
dible that the crimes and absurdities charged against kings, 
dukes, and statesmen could have been committed and so long 
concealed, it might have been thought equally incredible that 
any forger in the world should have thought of concocting such 
extraordinary documents. Indeed, the best argument adduced 
for the petitioner was that she produced upwards of a hundred 
signatures of the Kine, Lord Cuataam, Dr. Witmor, and 
the Duke of Kent, to papers of the most preposterous cha- 
racter, and that no one who was manufacturing a fictitious case 
would have ventured to expose himself to so much needless 
tiskk—a remark, however, which lost much of its value when 
circumstances came out which explained the folly of the pro- 
ceeding by the probable hallucinations of Mrs. SERREs. 

It is unn to discuss the evidence on which the 
whole case crumbled into dust. The burden of the day 
was thrown, of course, upon Mr. Neruerciirr. He was 
to prove the genuineness of the signatures to fifty papers 
by the wonderful art which enables these experts to detect a 
forgery by internal evidence. His testimony in the first 
instance was amazingly confident. All the pa were 
authentic, and all the signatures were genuine. But a very 
simple process entirely disconcerted him. He was asked to 
give his reasons for supposing Mrs. Rrves’s papers to be in the 
same handwriting as the genuine documents with which they 
were compared. The reasons were odd enough. Sometimes 
the want of resemblance was too striking to be consistent with 


forgery. Sometimes admitted and palpable differences were 
explained by the fact that public and private documents are 
often signed with varying degrees of freedom or stiffness. In 
many other instances special peculiarities in the formation of 
letters were relied on, which, on examination, turned out to 
be absent from many of the authentic documents. In the end 
the only witness on whom the case depended acknow- 
ledged that the signatures of the two attesting witnesses— 
Dunnincand CuaTHam—were probably in some instances fo 

and even a single admitted forgery was enough to destroy the 
credit of the entire case. The Court a the jury were 
equally satisfied by their own inspection that the inherent 
pease Hi of many of the documents was not the only reason 
for doubting their genuineness. Thus a scandal which has 
been industriously disseminated for thirty or forty years has 
vanished at the first attempt to give substance to the fiction, 
and nothing remains of the case except the curious psycholo- 
gical inquiry by what process of mind any one could have 
been led to concoct a romance so incoherent and baseless. If 
anything could have made the wild narrative more incredible 
than it became the instant that the evidence of hand- 
writing broke down, it would have been the history of 
the custody of the proofs, and of the late discovery, 
y the supposed Princess, of her Royal birth. Lord 

ARWICK is pictured now concealing, now revealing, 
the great mystery, and all the time borrowing large sums 
of money from Mrs. Serres, who was herself in the greatest 
poverty. Royal Dukes are described as accepting without 
reserve the genuineness of papers which, if true, would 
have bastardized their whole family. King Grorce IV. is 
supposed to have petted the offshoot of Royalty whose claim 
was inextricably mixed up with that of the Licutroor family, 
and could not have succeeded without dethroning every 
acknowledged descendant of Grorce III. Even the first 
gentleman of Europe might have been excused if his gene- 
rosity had been unequal to so terrible a sacrifice. 

Idle as these pretensions have proved to be, it is easy to 
conceive how formidable a case might be got up by more 
skilful forgery. Ifan adept in the art had concocted a few 
essential documents to verify a story which no one was alive to 
contradict, it would have been impossible, by any kind of 
evidence, to do more than throw some shade of doubt on 
the genuineness of his case. No decently good imitation of 
handwriting a century old would be sufficiently unlike the 
genuine signature to convict itself as Mrs. Rrves’s documents 
did, and in such a case the utmost length to which a jury 
could go would be to balance the inherent improbability of 
the story against the possible identity of the writing. It is 
only by her extreme fertility in the production of her queer 
scraps of writing, and by her want of expertness in the execu- 
tion, that the concoctor of the documents which have fallen 
into Mrs. Ryves’s hands has spared the Court and the jury 
from the embarrassment which a well-concerted story would 
have occasioned ; and though the signal failure of the attempt 
is not likely to encourage fresh pretenders to the Crown, it 
is possible that the Legitimacy Declaration Act may yet 
om the door to mischievous claims upon less exalted positions. 

he exposure of the value of “expert” evidence which this trial 
has supplied may not be without its use in cases of ter 
difficulty, and if juries are only moderately wise they will learn 
to place no reliance on the genuineness of ancient documents 
unless their custody is reasonably traced, and their purport 
corroborated by ilpenien evidence. It would be a very 
uncomfortable thing to believe that the reputation and the 
property of families should by any possibility depend on Mr. 
NETHERCLIFT’s view of the sort of R which some long-buried 
ancestor might be expected to have written. If there were 
not some reason to hope that juries will know how to deal 
with this kind of evidence, society might find it prudent, in its 
own defence, to put an end to the roving inquiries into alleged 
legitimacy which our recent legislation has for the first time 
introduced into English jurisprudence. 


CULTURE. 

tig House of Commons the other day found itself suddenly on 
the brink of a discussion about the merits and demerits of 
culture, which Mr. Bright considered as a term synonymous with 
the pretensions of people (chiefly newspaper writers) who plumed 
themselves unduly on a smattering of one or two dead languages. 
Mr. Bright's objection to such people, to a certain extent, seems 
uite unanswerable. Everybody who plumes himself unduly upon 
fis own acquirements is evidently in the wrong. And a mere 


of anything is, on the first blush of the matter, a 
sort of acquirement. It is the duty of men and women to both 
humbleminded and ap and if a dead lan is as inferior 
to a living one as a lion is to a living dog (Mireur vant goujat 
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language which nobody nowadays talks, and which some of the 
famous men of the day only perhaps imperfectly understand. | 
To do Mr. Bright justice, he did not ~ any sweeping | 


times the only apparent result of a classical education, and which 
does not secannte-ianaly more than a limited knowledge of the 
language on which so much time is usually spent by English 
geutlemen. This he calls culture, and he is against all culture of | 
the sort. It only teaches newspaper writers to use their pens, 
and tak ap writers are of no use to mankind, besides being 
occasional 


y of much inconvenience to the higher order of beings 
whose mission is to use their tongues. 

Mr. Bright would be perhaps astonished at learning how readily 
all who are familiar with the working of classical education admit | 
that most Englishmen never completely master the two dead | 
languages to which they devote so much of the sunny portion of 
their youth. A ripe scholar, here or there, is an exception to the | 
rule. Otherwise, the majority seldom attain to more than what 
may by consummate linguists be denominated a sneering, Occa- 
sionally classmen and University scholars, after years of labour, 


arrive at the power of putting together a faultless page of com- 


posite and imitative Greek or Latin prose, or manage with much 
care and effort to manipulate classical metre in a way that is in- | 
genious and pretty. There are three or four of such prize 
specimens in a year, but hardly more. From the point of view 
of philologians and of Mr. Bright, the rest are smatterers. 
This seems a melancholy state of things to any one who stands 
outside the gate of the classical Paradise; and such a man natu- 


rally feels how much more ie and rounded is the knowledge | 


which helps people to keep double entry, or, as Mr. Lowe says, to 
build big bridges, and lay down fine commodious docks. A 
cotton-spinner understands all about cotton, and the machinery 
for manufacturing it, and would have little respect for sciolists 
who only half comprehend the subtle uses of Greek particles, and 
are often floored by a slang word in Plautus or in Aris- 


| 


tophanes. Happily for the credit of scholarship, the commercial | 


world at large has not yet found out the weakness of the classical 


. 


position. It is hardly aware how much there remains that 


| 
| 


scholars scarcely profess to know. But, as Mr. Bright has found it | 


out, there is no chance now of hushing up the mystery. The 
nineteenth century has got its bull’s-eye lantern full upon us, and 
the only thing left is to confess. It becomes therefore necessary, in 
self-defence, to point out a gross fallacy that underlies Mr. Bright’s 
remarks, Strange as it may seem, a smattering of Greek and 
Latin is something more than a smattering ; and it is well worth 
while to consider what culture, in the sense of a necessarily 
limited familiarity with the classics, seriously implies. Any one 
who has fully realized the ample field of thought that such culture 
reveals will scarcely feel disposed to treat it cavalierly. 

For fear of being accused of estimating the value of a study of 
the mechanism of a language too highly, we will not dwell upon 
the intellectual advantages of an accurate study of language in 
itself. All forms and niceties of lang are so much crystal- 
lized thought, and to be able to trace 7 fine shades of expres- 
sion to the equally fine inflexions of thought to which they 
correspond is no mean sort of metaphysical and mental training. 
But, putting this aside, and mare for purposes of argument that 
the process of learning Greek and Latin is of no more profit than 
the process of learning Zulu, we still should not despair of con- 
vineing Mr. Bright that he is in danger of underrating the smat- 
tering which he di es. For even a rough acquaintance with 
the language of the past is a door that opens to many persons the 
greatest and noblest literature of the world. Through it they 
enter at once into the richest library that mankind possesses, 
A man, if he had time, might dig for ever and not weary him- 
self with or exhaust the riches that such a treasury contains; 
for an introduction to great works is equivalent to a passport 
into the company of great men of genius. Propesly used, 
such a privilege cannot narrow the mind or weaken the sympa- 
thies. Airst of all, they have access at once to all the con- 
summate models of literary art. Time spent over them is 
far from being time given up to the cultivation of mere lite- 
rary taste, in the lower and depreciatory meaning of the word. 
Learning how to trick out sentences, or to construct prettinesses of 
style, is scarcely the lesson that is to be derived from such studies. 
On the contrary, it is to the free air of the classics that one would 
send a literary coxcomb or petit maitre whom one wished to cure 
of frippery and mannerism or tawdriness of mind. The simplicity 

grandeur of the thoughts, the unity of the purpose, the 
severe subordination of everything like ornament to the great 
moral effect of the whole, constitute the permanent glory of clas- 
‘sical literature. The impression produced by the appreciation of 
this is not so much literary as intellectual and moral. Happy 
the man, says Virgil, who has learnt to know the causes of things; 
but the man is equally happy who learns to judge things accord- 
ing to their proportions. “I know not how it is,” says a 


greater than Mr. Gladstone 
orators more glowing and 


| not to smile. 


But the value of the teaching which the classics bring us is not 
confined to the moral or intellectual, still less to the esthetic, 
discipline of great works of art. Over and above this, the narrow 
compass of a Greek and Latin dictionary is the key to the whole 
history of human thought. There is no school of modern philo- 
sophy which may not be seen in embryo on that distant 

And if a man wishes to think broadly and widely, to be inde: 


_ pendent of the passing forms of thought of his own day, to be 


tolerant of differences of opinion, to recognise the merit and the 
historical place of systems from which he differs—in a word, to be 
as cosmopolitan in mind as Mr. Bright would have us be 
in cea is difficult to conceive a nobler school than the 
study of philosophy. Such a study does not result in the pro- 
duction of — It is, on the con » the merit of a 
study of metaphysics that it destroys the possibility of a faith 
in metaphysics. If the local politician of the village ale-house 
were acquainted with the politics of Europe, he would cease to 
be at the mercy of the oracle of his taproom. Just in the 
same way there Is no better recipe for emancipating the mind from 
prejudice and passion than to familiarize it with all that has been 
said or done within the limits of thought. Dr. Arnold used to sa: 
that there was no training that opened a boy’s mind so thoroug: 
as showing him the ocean. The same effect is produced upon a 
man’s mind by introducing him to the wide sea of human systems: 
and human ideas, which lies close within his reach, and upon his 
very book-shelves; and the whole of this wide sea may be seen in 
miniature in Greek and Roman literature. From the history of 
human thought one Dany easily to the history of human action; 
and here, again, one finds that the past is only the mirror of the 
present and the future. The picture of the demagogue which we 
find drawn in Thucydides and Plato is the picture of the dema- 
gogue still. There is less d of those becoming victims 
of a political nostrum, or of a political quack, who have before their 
eyes the story of a hundred similar nostrums, and similar q 
who have risen and flourished and disappeared. No one whg is 
sensible of the changes and re of the world pretends that the 
past should be our guide and exemplar for the future ; but, on the 
other hand, for comprehending our own age and raising ourself 
above its pre) udices, there is nothing like studying it by a classic 
taper. The profoundest and most permanent reflections of great 
iticians, or indeed t lawyers, whatever their school or sym- 
pathies, have been written under alight of this sort. Montesquieu 
and Machiavelli, De Tocqueville and Hallam, even Mr, Disraeli 
and the Emperor Napoleon, are not above availing themselves of 
its assistance. The Imperial historian of Cesar can find no better 
means of explaining and illustrating his own power and his own 
ambition than by turning back to the pages of an Empire with 
respect to whose language even he is not much better than a 
smatterer. Without entering on knotty educational questions, 
or discussing the problem how far young men should be forced into 
such a line of study whose tastes are setting in a different direction, 
it is obvious, therefore, that a smattering of two dead 
may do something for the spdgment and the intellect. That.it 
ought to be supplemented by other and more modern knowledge is 
ver true. But the two sorts of learning are not incompatibla 
and perhaps go oftener hand in hand than Mr. Bright supposes. 
Culture, at any rate, forms no unimportant foundation for the 
whole. It may not be complete when it stands solely by itself, 
but other training without it isas incomplete. To those who 
to find no assistance or instruction except in the intellectu — 
formances of their own generation, and who neglect to study thei 
own aig? side by side Me those that have ‘ies, 
may say without irreverence, These things ought ye to have 
but ve to have left the other undone. asiiae 


I AND THOU. 


(once at least) well-known little book called G'uesses at 
Truth which deal with a class of subjects which one may call the 
debateable ground between morals and mar. We mean points 
in which the usage of language has evidently been dictated, if not 
by an avowed moral principle, at least by a sort of unconscious 
moral instinct. The ground taken up by the Two Brothers with 
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dnt ahaa enterré), nothing ought to ual our contempt | finished English writer, “but their commerce with the ancients 
ys wretched piece vanity as bein of knowing a | appears to me to produce, in those who constantly practise it, 
: steadying and pomponing effect upon their judgment, not of 
= literary works only, but of men and events in general, 
: They are like persons who have had a weighty and im. 
: pressive experience; they are more truly than others under 
= = Virgil on their ee In fact, he seemed almost to say the empire of facts, and more independent of the language 
: that he wished he knew more of them. An orator who has | current among those with whom they live.” Whatever art 
; trained himself so carefully by the study of great English authors | can do to elevate and inform is done here. The House of 
; would not be likely to act otherwise. If it is worth while read- | Commons is sometimes said to be the best club in Europe. With. 
e ing Erskine and Chatham and Fox, it is obviously worth while , out disparaging an assembly of which, with all its faults, a country , 
: _ learning to construe Demosthenes, who is as far their superior as | may well be proud, one may truly say that every English gentle- 
—— they are superior to ordinary debaters. What Mr. Bright meant man who has a library is member of a better club still. Poets 
- to depreciate was that superficial literary taste which is some- | philosophers sublimer than Mr. Mill, 
ty more severe than Mr, Bright, 
: istorians superior to Macaulay, satirists keener 
; ' Mr. Disraeli, pamphleteers more robust than Mr. Kinglake, are 
: the older members who compose it. When men turn away from 
S such a club into the outer world, and find themselves accused of 
narrowness for choosing to keep such company, it is really difficult 
‘ am 
i 
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re to their origi ut 


to follow them, they deal with the rp ay in a way 


of the word or the usage as far in all directions as a very extensive 
od tll he has 


more or less veiling the personality both of the person speaking 
and the ken to. Of practice” there are 
infinite number o any way whatever escapin 


t or from contempt. And they differ greatly in 


different languages; each has some peculiar to itself to whi 


ys Thou, ab, either 


= or Excellency, each title being by a rigid law 


He, g to circumstances, but never You in any case. The 
Southern 1] run off into titles, not confined to definite 
ranks, but everybody whatever being Excellency and so forth. 


And, as the titles are commonly feminine, the result follows that 
aman is practically called She. The usage in all these cases is 
infinitely varied, but one rule runs through all. The ane 
forward Thou is in some ene excluded altogether, in others 
retained only as an expression of special affection, where person- 
ality is not at all sought to be veiled, but rather is put prominently 


Now whence come all these usages? We have little doubt that 
they are essentially Oriental. There is no composition in the world 
in which they come out more strongly than in the ordinary 
language of the Old Testament, "Wherever anything like polite- 
ness is intended, the speaker is always “thy servant,” or “thine 
handmaid,” and the person spoken to is always “my lord.” The 
most complete contrast to this is the classical Greek. There all 
is plain Jand Thou. A man sometimes speaks of himself in the 
os he never so speaks of anybody e If anything at all 
ike the Oriental usage comes in, it is almost always with 
to persons spoken of in the third person. The phrases, found 
sometimes in Homer, more commonly in the tragedians, ispiy 
pévog “Avrevdoio and the like, are far more common in the 
third person than in the second, and in the common 
of later times we find that most strange idiom of oi zepi rév 
Zuxparn. And, if the usage is not Greek, still less, if possible, is 
it classical Latin. In Latin we do not find even the class of cir- 
eumlocutions which we have just spoken of in Greek. Nor do we 
bebe the oldest Teutonic, <= it comes in in the present 

of the Nibelungen (as our Brother remarks) and in the 
Provengal remains and the old French Fabliaux. But the usage 
was long before this established in Latin. In the eighth century 
Boniface addresses Pope Zachary as “ Paternitas vestra,” while 
Pope Zachary addresses Boniface as “ Fraternitas tua.” Here we 
ae circumlocution fully developed, but, in using the circum- 
ion, the singular or the plural is used according to the rank 

of the parties. Earlier still, in the Letters of Cassiodorus, cir- 
cumlocutions like “magnitudo,” “fortitudo,” or what not, abound ; 
they are coupled with “tua” when Theodoric is addressing 
asubject, with “vestra” when he is addressing another King. 
Ennodius, in his Panegyric, when of course something more 
classical was expected, thees and thous the King without scruple ; 
even here “tua majestas” creeps in, not exactly as a title, 

as something on the road to become one. Now Augustus, or 
any Emperor for a long time after Augustus, would have thought 
it odd to be addressed as either “tua majestas” or “ vestra 
magnitudo.” But the Guesser at Truth himself points out that 
Diocletian was addressed as “vos” and “vestra clementia.” It 
is hardly possible to doubt that, as the Guesser hints, “it was 


one can hardly say that “it was dropt from its repugnance to 
the genius of the 
Titles of all sorts, from Holiness and Imperial Majesty down to 


“Mr.,” all come from the same sort of feeling. e man 

i is to be in some sort veiled in his rank or office. No people 
ever called one another more directly and straightforwardly by their 
names than the republican Greeks. The meanest Athenian called 
Pericles hema airy had no way of calling him anything else. Nor 
can we suppose that the proudest Ceesyra or Agariste was ever called 
anything except Casyra or Agariste. Roman usage differs slightly 
from this. On the one hand, office is put forward far more pro- 
minently in Rome than in Greece, because office was far more 
thought of, and conveyed more real power, at Rome than it did 


y at any rate in Athens. On the other hand, the Roman system 


of nomenclature admitted of certain shades of t and 
familiarity which Greek nomenclature did not allow. q Roman 
no more talked of Lord Cesar or Sir Caius than an Athenian 


ce 
John the King, Peter the Bishop, Thomas the Earl, 
from talking of Lord this and Sir the 

ips into the other. It 

thout his h descri h d — 
wi is hono iption ; new honorary descriptions are 
invented to express snore rank as distinguished from office; {ill we 


ro bl ple. But in the Hellenismus, among half-Hellenized 
rien 


d&wdoywraroc, exactly answering to Right Honourable. The wh 

ing i doubt Oriental. yo evidently conceived, and 
most likely rightly conceived, turég to be a formal epithet 
of Persian grandees. With the Oriental innovations of Dio- 
cletian a re system of titles of this sort came into the 
Roman Empire, and the thing has gone on in Europe ever 
since. But one thing should be noticed. Though in modern 
European society a great man has always had to be addressed 
by some honorary epithet, i you could never address 
him as plain Pericles or Cxsar, it is a com ively recent 
thing for such honorary epithets to be so rigidly fixed as they 
are now. It is now no compliment to give a man this or that 
honourable — because you have no choice. The only 

uestion is whether you know or do not know the particular 
Teecription inseparably attached to his rank. When you were 
expected to give him some epithet, but had a certain choice among 
epiihots, you might possibly please him more by giving him one 
an another. 

Both classes of titles then probably come from the same source, 
and, as far as the love of titles goes, the two are much the same ; 
but the adjective descriptions—which also, from their very 
nature, are much less in common discourse—do not seem 
to have the same effect or object of veiling personality. For 
that we must look to the handles and circumlocutions. And it 
may be noticed that women, saving the daughters of Dukes, 
Marquesses, and Earls, lose their personality far more —— 
than men. A married woman is femme couverte in the li 
sense, She is hidden in her husband. She practically loses her 
Christian name, she takes her husband's surname, and on some occa- 
sions she takes her husband’s Christian name too. Mrs. John 
Smith ceases to be a personal Mary or ry! much more completely 
than her husband ceases to be a personal John. It was not so at 
Athens; Agariste, whether maiden or wife, remained iste and 
—s else all her days. So did Cornelia at Rome. ly mark 
that, though Cornelia in no way merges her personality in her 
husband, she does merge it to some extent in her father. Her 
brother is a personal Caius or Lucius, but she is not a personal 
Caia or Lucia; every woman of the Cornelian house is equally 
Cornelia; and, if a man has several daughters, there is no way to 
distinguish them except by adding their numbers. But in our 
modern nomenclature a married woman is a mere chattel. Mrs. 
Smith is simply the wife of Mr. Smith, Lady Smith is simply the 
wife of Sir John, the Duchess is simply the wife of the Duke. 
Julia could not object to be disti ed from other Julixw as 
Julia Pompeii, but she would have thought Domina Pompeia a 
strange description indeed. 

The Guessers at Truth geet go a little too far when they 
attribute the difference of usage between classical and modern 
times in this respect to the fact that the Greeks and Romans had 
“ not the same consciousness of a sinful nature.” They themselves 
tell us that the Malay language contains all manner of shifts 
to avoid the direct use of the first and second persons. Professor 


an Ori fashion which Diocletian tried to introduce, along 
With the Persian diadem and silk robes and tissue of gold,” but 


Miiller tells us of nations among whom “Thief” and “ Little 


clents Archbishop Trench is so fond wit 
> it, a, though the Brothers—or rather the Brother—certainly moralize | 
ot of and xefine overmuch, and though they plunge further into | 
neral, the depths of German metaphysics than plain people will be dis- | 
° ° ° ° °°» 
under which | 
guage e general method, however,is the same. Both trace the histo 
art. 
use of 
With- ; e origin of the P enomenon Which he is studying in some | 
puntry general principle of the human mind. 
entle- The essays—it is hardly the name for them, but we cannot think 
Poets of a better—of which we are particularly thinking go pretty fi 
gt into the practice common in nearly all modern languages 
ri 
y from _ but Pericles, Caius Julius Caesar could be called Caius, Julius, 
sed of Sometimes it is the use of another person, sometimes of another | or Cesar; and Caius, Julius, and Caesar were each the proper 
ifficult number, sometimes it is the use of some odd circumlo- thing for different classes of people to call him. As we get 
4 cution to express either the speaker or the person addressed. | on in later times we find names of office gradually sinking 
1s not These usages may seem to arise from pride or from modesty, | j : " — 
arTOW 
whole others have no parallel ; but all are instances of the same law; all 
Philo- are ways of escaping from the direct mention either of yourself or 
Pm of the person to whom you are speaking. Take the ways of ad- 
dressing another. An Englishman never . 
to be in prayer or in P ei e do not even et to the present state of Luropean manners, in Which, except in 
nd the because, as the Brothers say, the Quakers do not say Thou but | the familiarity of private intercourse, no man can be spoken of 
to be Thee. ages this last fashion we beg leave to protest. Toleration | without a handle ot some sort to his name. 
us be has its limits; if a man chooses to say «Thou art,” let him ; | Zee fie Sf, Dany, epithets, adjectives attached to particular 
n the but none but a King of the Romans who is above grammar | ranks or offices, is slightly different. The standing epithets of the 
& pro- can have any right to say, “ Thee is.” An Englishman always Homeric heroes, some of which have an evident reference to their 
it of a says You, except when, in very stately language, he has to talk of | respective ranks, may pass for the beginning of this sort of thing. 
» faith Majesty, In republican Greece we find agen, e kind; Generals an 
-house strictly c | Archons are not called Honourable or Right Honourable more than 
ase to placed Thou; we say You to everybody; there is no difference | 
inthe made by any feeling of respect or affection or contempt. But a | 
d from bar a tho he commonly says You, yet says Thou on | traces of epithets of this sort. Various cities of Asia had their 
s been occasions of special familiarity or endearment; and he not uncom- Hy 3 honorary epithets, ar as various cities of Spain have had 
to ily monly throws the whole thing into the third person, the person in later times. The President of the Lycian League was ofliciall 
ug: addressed becoming the half-impersonal Monsieur. The German, | 
a to us more incomprehensibly still, says Thou, They, and formerly | 
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through the later Roman Empire, into modern Europe. But 
it has well fitted in with one or two tendencies of modern 
as distinguished from classical life. There is a reluctance in 
our present society, as the Brothers say, “to obtrude one’s 
own personality and to intrude on the personality of another,” 
of which an old Greek had no notion. is difference of feeling 
comes out in many ways besides these different usages of lan- 

But we think it only fell in with the new way of talking 


| 


which came in under the later Empire. It did not directly create | 


it, though no doubt it greatly romoted it. But the tendenc 
itself, which runs through many details of modern life as o 

to ancient, is something far too extensive to be discussed at the 
fag ond of an article. 


HOLIDAY PLANS. 


| 


T a season when people are beginning to sketch plans for | 


summer excursions, and to fix on routes and Pages and tim 
it is rather striking to notice a certain lack of enterprise an 

adventure which often benumbs and narrows these pleasurable 
anticipations. In a matter of business or plain pe glishmen 
are enterprising and original enough. In matters of pleasure, they 
are also more enterprising than most other nations, but only in a 
limited sense. They are willing to travel further for their pleasure, 
and to undergo all sorts of hardships and inconveniences, but the 
pleasure mainly or simply consists in the travelling. The pictures 
and the scenery and the old historic spots are only a sort of make- 
weight. The distance traversed is the chief thing—the number 
of towns and countries and mountains that are got over. 
There is a sort of mechanical style in the measurement of our 
joys. Mileage, rather than the number of pleasant hours, is the 
test and standard of success in the hunt after relaxation. But 
be > there is plenty of adventure, if we measure adventure by 
the distance which people are willing to go away from their own 
homes, anybody may see that there is very little of that spirit 
of par Bor enterprise which seeks new forms and new scenes 


of pleasure. 


There is as little of it in planning excursions 


_ habit of goin 


as there is in the solemn round of ordinary diversions while — 


staying at home. Few nations have so little variety in their 
social pleasures. She must have oak and triple brass around 


her breast who should venture to invite her friends to an | 


entertainment out of the prescribed types. There is the same 


round of so-called festivities, and each festivity is just the | 


same as another. 
any more than in graver affairs, that every 
genius for invention. Perhaps society 
the example of the monarch of the fable, and offer the hand 
of one of its loveliest princesses, together with an ample dower, 
to anybody who should invent a new pleasure for its delec- 
tation. Only the monarch was sated and wearied with the variety 


Of course we cannot expect, in pleasures 
boly should show a 


| 


and his guests a sensation by coming in among them in a night. 
dress, which she suddenly threw off, revealing herself in ‘the 
attire of a troubadour, or something else ly romantic and 
fascinating. Still it is possible to thout either too 
vivacious dances, or sensational eeu or any other of 
those fantastic tricks which have of late been played before the 
high heaven of the Tuileries. 
ut the manifestation of the want of enterprise which strikes 
one most at present is the too common disinclination to visit 
strange places, and to plan new and unfamiliar tours. This is not 
a peculiarly national feeling, but springs, one may fairly suppose 
from the innate conservatism of the human heart. t this 
prime attachment to the known before the is very 
common does not show that it is not a very great mi 
if nowhere else, at least in the business of au 
pleasure-seeking. It is plain that the fact of the place to which 
we went last year having proved agreeable and convenient is 4 
good or repeating And it did not 
rove either convenient or e, it may yet appear wiser 
to endure the ills we know than fly to other ills we know 
not of. Mere novelty in itself does not compensate for a large 
diminution of what was pleasant, or a marked increase of draw- 
backs. Only so many A csapoav seem to have made up their minds 
that any change from the watering-place or from the route they 
have been accustomed to patronize must be a for the 
worse. They get into a rut about their holidays, and it requires g 
strong effort to move them out of it again. fram by been in the 
to Switzerland or to Ilfracombe, to the Isle of 
Wight or to Venice. They have seen and done all that there is 
to see and do. a Ay end of their visit they were thoro 
bored to death. t the interval of six or nine months of 
work on the ps of the father, and of domestic cares for the 
mother, and of indolence for the daughters, operates as an act of 
amnesty and oblivion. The dulness, monotony, and all the 
other drawbacks to enjoyment which beset them last autumn have 
faded away out of sight, and only what was le remai 
heightened and e rated beyond the reality by mere lapse of 
time. Then there is really a great deal of trouble saved by 
always sticking to the same place. , You know all the fastest 
trains and the best routes and the most comfortable hotels. 
Everything wears a familiar and friendly air. It is rp ro 
to find oneself on the same road, recognising the old obj 
and places and The hotel-keepers or the lodging “house 
keepers know you, and the fleecing to which they have sub- 


jocun 


might profitably imitate jected you in bygone years stirs up hospitable emotions within 


their bosoms, for of them the old saying of odisse quem laseris if 
most emphatically untrue. The more they have been able to 
injure you, the less do they hate you. e fruit of this is a 
delightful and most attractive geniality of manner. Then, again, 


of 8 gweines: which he had exhausted. We others are wearied | those who dislike the fatigue and strain of oli are 
wi 


monotony. Still it may be doubted whether, even if a 
splendid new pleasure were invented, enough people would 
venture to 
there had been time enough for it to grow popular. The sheepish 
fear of deserting the common track is strong upon us. If one or 
two would only undertake to lead us into devious paths in search 
for pleasure, the rest would boldly follow. But the one or two are 
never found, and the social world goes on wagging as before. 
Men may come and men may go, but the stream of social pleasure 
flows on for ever between the same banks. Croquet and the afternoon 
kettledrum have been the only innovations of the present age, and 
they are both so Fucegy mild and inoffensive that even the 
staunchest Tory of the drawing-room could not carp at them for 
being too rash or audacious. Meanwhile the people of quality in 
Paris have been plunging headlong into a thousand new gaieties, 
while London, hearing of them through the newspapers, sh its 
shoulders, and talks reprovingly of the costly debaucheries of the 
Second Empire. The notion of masked balls and fancy balls and 
dancing charades represents to the eye of British decorum some- 
thing like the abomination of desolation. That chaste matrons of 
rank should appear as butterflies and clouds, as Night, Spring, or the 
Ocean, is an incredible deviation from those rules of monotonous 
fy wee | which would — to be the only sure guardians of the 

hionable constitution. ‘lo be thoroughly gay, a man or a woman 
must be thoroughly self-reliant, and thoroughly indifferent to what 
people of a different stamp may think. To an ordinary Englishman, the 
presence at his pleasures of anybody who thinks them frivolous or 
unseasonable or unfashionable is a fatal weight upon his spirits. 
He lacks that sublime self-confidence which ought to protect every 
wn-up person in the exercise of the great right of enjoying 
imself after his own fashion. And where there is this Xk of 
immovable self-confidence there is sure also to be a corresponding 
lack of buoyancy. Nobody can be buoyant who is at every 
moment wondering what this or that onlooker is thinking about 
him. The cheerful unconsciousness with which a French student 
goes through one of those wonderful and prodigious dances at his 
arisian gardens is a gi 


islanders. Instead of this easy tranquillity, an Englishman in a 


naturally glad to it, by going to a spot w they have 
| got this duty Petar have seen all the eights. It is a great 
patronize it in the first instance, to keep it alive until | and 


comfort to Pye of this stamp not to have 

galleries and gardens and slippery rocks on their minds. They 

= de themselves as to how they are to spend the time between 
re 


t and dinner, and are no longer forced by irresistible moral 


compulsion to place themselves, bound hand and foot, at the 


disposal of a guide, who takes them wheresoever he li to 
see ever 80 fae things about which they are at Hover: 
lutely indifferent. A place where there is no labour of this 
kind to be undergone, either because there are no sights to be 
seen, or because the writer has exhausted such as there are 


on other occasions, fills the mind with a fat laziness which 


not bestowed on us more sensitive | 


| 


to hard-worked people is sometimes the culmination of all 
holiday joys. Having been overdone with briefs or city panics, 
or whatever may be their professional burden, they simply wish 
to subside into unbroken inactivity, and this pleasant lethargy 
they can only be sure of getting in some place where they cannot 
possibly be asked to rush about to see things. Besides those to 
whom a holiday simply means five or six weeks of objectless 
lounging, there is the body of irresolute beings who are in- 
capable of making a choice out of many good things. These people 
devise a dozen schemes for their holiday. Their mind runs over 
all the inhabitable globe. In one seed, they think a trip to the 
Fiji Islands would be at once novel and instructive. Then it 
oceurs to them that, after all, repose is the truest recreation, 
that Ryde or Freshwater or Devonshire will answer their purpose 
better than remoter spots. Nevertheless, the desirableness of im- 
proving the mind, even in time of play, presents itself very strongly, 
and the attractions of the galleries o or Florence promise 
to be irresistible. Or else, under the conviction that the proper 
study of mankind is man, and by man they not seldom mean 
woman, they think favourably of heachinvag or Baden. In the 
midst of this conflict of diverse attractions, which to the man 
undecided character is very oppressive, it is a huge relief to re- 
member that, after all, he was very well off last year and enjoyed 
his trip as well as he is likely to enjoy any other. This at once 
opens out a way from his perplexities, and he swiftly seizes it with 


similar case would display either a moody sullenness or else a silly | a firmness of and a tenacity only known to the irresolute. 
and boisterous impudence, assumed to conceal vehement inward | 5 a 
tremor. If inability to dance the cancan with composed and airy pleasures in any shape. Such repetitions too often turn out 


It would be to say that if is » mistake to try to repeat past 
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| Man” are habitually used for “I.” Surely there is no Christian | demeanour were the only penalty, the comparative feebleness of 
humility in all this, though there may be a great deal of Eastern | our spirit of enterprise might be very gladly endured. And perhaps 
| = slavishness. We believe that it has all come from the East, | we may make the same admisai ion if a lady could devise no other 
Eg | form of sprightliness than that invented by the fair Parisian 
2 spoken of in the newspapers not long ago, who gave her husband 
| 
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sppointin failures, but then very often so do first visits. The 
guccess of @ journey depends very nearly as much on the acci- 
tal state of the traveller’s mind as upon the objects among 
which he travels. Anybody must be of a curiously stable turn 
the preceding year. Yet the unenterprisi resuming 
they must a place always liked it 
once, are very liable to find their holiday turn like a Dead Sea 
Je in the mouth. Most places of interest are better seen the 
second time than the first. The sense of strangeness has worn 
off, and we start to see what is to be seen with equanimity. 
But many ple will continue to visit the same spot year after 
’ jor scarcely any better reason than because they have 
there before, and are too indolent or sluggish to turn their 
minds elsewhere; just as ag refuse to read books by an 
author whom they do not lmow, or to break ground in a subject 
which is strange to them. This is a more serious defect than to 
get into ruts in forms of pleasure only. But even here there is 
plenty of room for the just display of a spirit of enterprise, and a 
good many people spoil their annual holiday for want of this 
spirit. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


| pe nema has asked for a return of the number of 

otherwise qualified, who are excluded from the franchise by 
reason of their sex. Thus, if the question of Reform should be 
finally settled in the present Session, there will still be a wide 
field for the efforts of determined Radicals. Neither Mr. Bright 
agitation 


remote from reality, and is a far more irritating, because apparently 
an unfair, weapon. You cannot argue with us, say the enthusi 
and therefore you sneer at us; and various remarks follow as to 


plan i and not merely in the way in which it strikes the minds 
of the hearers. 


as it is only fair of the laughers to say what is the pre- 
- aspect in which the proposed p 


without smiling more or less in our sleeves, according as we 
feel more or less —e for the upholders of the night, we 
admit that we shoul int of 


good thick ski ~ 
ur as the hide of a rhinoceros to small shot. maps 
this gift has been bestowed upon the zealots of bad causes as w 


eccen’ irape y pists 
us fanatic, whether in a or cause, 
upon all employment of ridicule against his crotchets as a sin; 
it is buffoonery in the sanctuary, and jesting amongst the prophets. 
It will, perhaps, therefore be the safest course first to explain what 
there is in the claims of the advocates of women’s rights which 
Sema guenlly strike reasonable people as absurd. Thus it is 
iable that an improved treatment of women has been the 
result of improved that the 
are uall mi e simple governmen 
by thoes Thich universal. Before it will 
be very generally thought improper to knock down a wife with a 
poker, easy to deny that the 
women is capable of a deal of improvement. Women, for 
example, in the higher classes scarcely receive —? like a 
serious education. They are taught a certain number of arts for 


catching husbands, but an infinitesimal tity of solid know- 


ledge; and they 


to the intellectual practised by their brothers at 
the Universities. enever female education is seriously. 
leeeeney, Oo relations to must be somewhat i 


It is probable enough that they will show capabilities which are 
now manifested only in exceptional cases, that they will be 
able to enter certain paths which are at t closed to them. 


No one will pretend to deny that, under the present constitution 
of society, a good deal of power runs to waste which we may in 
time learn to employ more effectively. Perhaps it may appear, 
pc the question is as yet undecided » that women may be the 
equals of men in some departments of life in which their inferiority 
has been hitherto assumed. Every legitimate attempt to cultivate 
their talents to better purpose, or to find new px eaneme for 

those which they plainly possess, is deserving of enco' 
ment, and some of these attempts may probably prove ccnenta. 
But it is a very wide jump from these harmless premisses to 
the conclusion that women should be at once put in possession of 
— privileges. if were plainly a desirable con- 
summation at some i of progress, throwing people into 
deep water is not always the beat way of ing them to swim ; 
and ing women into the midst of election squabbles might 
not ‘the best way of inducing a taste for politics. It is 
rather difficult to speculate upon the Fagg = results, but two or 
three guesses may be ventured. us, we might anticipate 
the growth of an entirely new set of agitators. The se same 
reacher of the district would exercise a tremendous influence. 
e clergy of the Church of England are excluded at present from 
Parliamentary ambition; but gentlemen in the enviable position 
of Mr. Spurgeon could hardly restrain the enthusiasm of their 
female i That zeal which finds an inadequate vent in the. 
shape of slippers and testimonials would result in manufacturing 
votes, Most men have a covert conviction that their spiritual: 
adviser is decidedly their inferior in all secular matters; when- 
ever he travels beyond his assigned limits, he is treated with a. 
benevolent contempt, as some counterpoise to his professional 
claims to superiority. The uncompromising zeal of feminine ad- 
mirers knows no such bounds. They would be convinced that the- 
charming rhetoric of the pulpit would infuse a higher tone into 
Parliamentary discussions ; from those boroughs where women 
were in the majority we should have clerical duplicates of 
Mr. Whalley, and members sent to denounce Popery or to advocate 
the use of ing vestments. Politics w of course, retire. 
a deal into the bac ; but the Conservatives would. 
ly benefit by the change more than their es Women 

i t 


are decidedly aristocratic in their preferences. Melbourne, the. 
only place where the iment has been tried, it is said that the: 
most educated and i i 


ci would be irresistible. The female for a 
who had shed his blood in his countrys would 
eveeneee mere rejudices. The sentimental style of oratory 
would put to flight cold-blooded common sense. Mr. Ruskin has 
lately informed us if the ladies of 
mourning, no war would be possible. If he meant to infer that. 
their not wearing mourni i 


fidence in the preservation <n if female public opinion was 
to be invoked. Women would be a great deal more sensible to the 
romance of fighting, and much more indifferent to its effect upon. 
commerce, than our t constituencies, The Southern - 
federacy, or the Poles, or the Italians, or any nationality 
with a picturesque tendency to beards, w have irresistible 
attractions, and the price of the funds would be nobly 4 ar 
If women had votes, it has been further said, it would be to 
resist the claims of women to seats in Parliament ; perhaps, how- 
ever, it is a safer opinion that they would scarcely get there by 
the votes of their own sex. The strong-minded female is, if any- 
thing, less repulsive to men than to women. Women are = 
rally the most bigoted opponents of women’s rights; if the chai 
are uy ac they are at least apt to hug them themselves. A 
more di ~~ is the effect upon the purity of our elections. 
On the one d,no one can say that male voters are more 
indifferent than their wives to the of money—unless where. 
the love of women for money is very abnormally developed ; and 
perhaps an average ten-pounder is rather more indifferent to any 
other consideration, and more gloriously unsusceptible of enthu- 
siasm, than his female relatives. Moreover, the married 

the fair sex is quite capable of taking its fair share in the business 
of electoral corruption under present ents; electors’ 
wives and daughters know how to form a very convenient screen 
in the transaction of little pecuniary settlements. On the other 
hand, it may be said that, if women have a weakness, it consists 
in a deficiency in any sense of political justice. No logic 
will convince a woman that she is not doing a action in 
sacrificin ony BE interests of a personal friend. A lady is 
never a Radical y nature, but she often calls herself one, out of 
compliment to her husband, or brother, or son; and, if she saw 
that it was for his interest to change her politics, she would do so 
without an instant’s remorse. In the higher classes, the induce- 
ment might come in the shape of a place, or, in the lower, of a 
five-pound note; but in it molt po time to 
teach women in general that such a quality as political consistency 
has any real claims to consideration, 
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aved by case for women’s ise which should be what is called | 
» hotels, attend to only one set of considerations—and which should 
8 afford most inviting topics for eloquent declamation. At the same 
| objects time no one supposes that women will ever have votes until that 
1g-house distant epoch when the dreams of philosophers shall take form e. A good-looking, well-dressed nobleman, with correct Church 
ave sub- and substance, and when Mr. Hare’s scheme shall be considered a 
8 within model of clearness and simplicity. Most people are therefore 
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a to, incredulity. .A smile does as well as an ment in discussions so 
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D, again, 
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On Mr. Lowe’s theory that the merit of asystem of government 
is to be judged of simply by its practical results, there seem to be 
few arguments for throwing power into the hands of the sex 
which habitually substitutes sentiment for reason—reason being, 
on the whole, desirable in politics. But the change, so far as it 1s 
not advocated in obedience to a mere @ priori theory, is.of course 
advocated with a view chiefly to its reflex action upon the female 
constituencies. It is supposed to provide a practical education 
for their benefit. From this point of view one cannot help 
asking whether the dirty work of elections is really so ennobling 
in itself. It has to be gone through, because it is the only way 
in which different classes can exercise an influence upon the 
Government; but, even for men, it is not in itself very refining 
or elevating. No one would wish to see a female edition of the 
Nottingham lambs; and even where the art of rowdyism has 
not reached such perfection, the amusement is scarcely feminine. 
An election is not bad fun, but it is a rather rough sort of fun. 
Committee-rooms and public meetings and open public-houses 
and paid messengers are doubtless excellent symptoms of the 
vitality of the British Constitution, but they are not specially 
suited to women. It may possibly be that, as women take a 
higher place in society, they will begin to address mobs from 
the cn sa of inns, and to collect in stormy meetings, and to 
canvass for votes in taprooms, and to cover walls wit Placards 
about their own virtues and their neighbours’ vices. No doubt 
they will throw a good deal of spirit into the task, but we don’t 
want to plunge them into it prematurely. It might rub off a cer- 
tain delicacy, which even to philosophers is not without its charms, 
if they take up such employments before they have been case- 
hardened by a proper education. And perhaps even the ad- 
vocates of women’s rights will pardon us for suggesting that 
another solution of the question is possible. Women may surely 
improve, and may even become, if that shall prove to be possible, 
the equals of the rougher sex, without taking up identically the 
same employments. e don’t wish to see women asserting their 
privileges by ploughing in the fields or preaching in the pulpits ; 
and perhaps they may be content to leave political struggles, 
which after all are hardly the highest employment of the human 
intellect, to those whom Providence has provided with a cuticle of 
coarser texture. There is a good deal to be done which men cannot 
do, in the way of educating the rising generation, and even in the 
way of producing many of the finer kinds of literature, without 
crowding them out of the hustings and the polling-booth. In 
short, a division of labour may prove to be more philosophical than 
a confusion of the sexes in employments for which they are not 
equally adapted by nature. 


RITUALISM AND THE BISHOPS. 


fe best-disposed friend can rarely do us as much good as our 
enemies can do us harm; and, if it were left to a man’s own 
decision whether he would have the selection of his adversaries or 
of his allies, prudence would probably incline him to give the prefer- 
ence to the former. Upon this principle we should certainly suppose 
that the English Church Union must have had a hand in the 
choice of the Marquis of Westmeath as the anti-ritualist champion 
in the House of Lords. If they have not, it can only be said that 
fortune has proved singularly kind to them. To have Lord West- 
menth against you is much the same thing as having the Court 
with you, and we do not wonder that the Low Church Bishops 
found more attractions in the Lord Mayor's turtle than in the feast 
of unreason to whieh they had been so handsomely invited by their 
lay colleague. What induced the Bishop of Carlisle to depart 
from the gregarious and sheep-like unanimity which usually 
characterizes episeopal action it is hard to say, since, even su 
posing him to have had no invitation to the Mansion House, 
might have derived more satisfaction the following morning 
from the recollection of an early and solitary dinner than from 
reading the report of his own speech. Dr. Waldegrave is happy, 
it seems, in ruling over a diocese which has not yet given him 
much trouble in the direction of ultra-ritualism, so he supple- 
mented his personal ignorance of the subject by an extract from 
a letter written by “one who, though formerly a not undistin- 


guished member of the Church of Rome, has since been ordained | 
a clergyman of the Church of England.” in the absenee alike | 
of the name of his informant, the date of the information, and | 
any identification of the neighbourhood to which it related, the | 
Peers seem to have been but slightly impressed with the grava- | 
men thus backed by the Bishop; and we fear that, so far as | 
any immediate action of the House of Lords is coneerned, the | 
author of the letter must be content tor the future either to stay 
away from churches the services of which he dislikes, or to put 
up with hearing “every portion of -the service intoned, or rather | 
spun out, so as to make the whole appear as annoying as pos- | 
sible.” rd Westmeath, on the other hand, had not only been 
at great pains to provide himself with the most recent and telling 
details of ritual enormity; but, with a wise anxiety not to make 
his speech of 1866 too close a reproduction of his speech | 
of 1865, he had taken care to include a striking novelty in his 
programme. He charged the ritualists on Tuesday with the 
commission of moral as well as ceremonial offences. ‘ The rulers 
of the English Church Union,” he tells us, “‘ appear to me in the 
light of thieves,” and from this preface one is naturally led to expect 
some rather startling disclosures of appropriation of other people’s 
money. It turns out, however, that the 


to every one who has for piety and 
t: it nocosarly 
h money jg 
good a right as anoth 
a right as another e such contributi 
are voluntarily offered to it. No man is obliged to eons as 
unless he likes, and as the offertories which Lord Westa 
denounces are made at special services, attended for the most 
by special congregations, he may be quite sure that no one 
give anything without a full knowledge of the p to which his 
contribution will be applied. Nor are we able entirely to follow the 
Lord Chancellor in his very cautious statement that a collecti 
devoted to “enabling persons charged with offences to def nd 
themselves, without reference to the question whether the are 
guilty or innocent,” can hardly come within the description of pious 
and charitable uses. So far as we understand Lord Cranworth’s 
meaning, his statement of the law is this:—The defenes 
of a given person charged with the commission of an offence, but 
protesting his innocence, may be a charitable use ; but the defe 
undertaken beforehand, of any persons who may hereafter bg 
charged with the commission of an offence, without reference to 
any alleged innocence on their part, is not a charitable object, 
But the Lord Chancellor appears to forget that, in the threatened 
suits about ritual questions, it is the law itself which is in dispute, 
and consequently all the persons charged with certain practices 
must be held innocent of any legal offence until such time as the 
proper Court has decided whether the acts complained of are or 
are not forbidden by the ecclesiastical law. There is just as 
much “reference to the question whether they are guilty or 
innocent” in contending that what A has done is not contrary to 
law, as in contending that A has not done what he is said to 
done, and if it is legal to collect money in chureh for his defenes 
in the latter case, it must be equally legal to collect it for his 
defence in the former case. 

Indeed, more than one of the speakers, both in this debate 
and in the debate on the revision of the Prayer-book the eveni 
before, seemed to entertain extremely peculiar theories of what 
constitutes a law. The Bishop of Ripon, for example, el 
supposes a legal opinion to be quite tantamount to a legal de- 
cision, and considers that any clergyman who shall presume to 
interpret the rubrics for himself, after the Attorney-General and 
Sir Hugh Cairns have taken the trouble to interpret them for him, 
will be liable to all the responsibility, including, we presume, the 
costs, attendant upon the institution of a suit in the Beclesinatica 
Courts. The Bishop’s experience of lawyers must be a very 
limited one if he does not know that, on any point which admits 
of serious question, an opinion of counsel is hardly, if at all, more 
conclusive than the address of an advocate. The ease laid 
them has been for the most part, as the Bishop of London said, 
“carefully prepared” ; in other words, it usually consists:of a col- 
lection of ail the data upon which it is possible to found a conelu- 
sion favourable to the wishes of the persons by whom the case is 
submitted ; and, naturally enough, a counsel cares’ for little more 
than to satisfy himself that there is a sufficient array of argument 
on that side of the question to justify him in reco’ i 
his clients to take the matter into Court. That the ritualist 
party in the Church of England have pressed their interpretation 
of the rubrics far enough to make it a very open i 
whether the judgment of the Courts would not be against 
some material points is probably undeniable. But the opinion of 
the Attorney-General and the other counsel appealed to leaves 
the matter pretty much what it was before—an open question ; 
and whatever additional certainty the anti-ritualist party have 
apparently gained by their last move will probably be shortly 
dashed away by the opinion on the case, also no doubt “ carefully 
prepared,” which is understood to have been submitted to the 
Queen’s Advocate and Mr. Coleridge. We do not much think, there- 
fore, that the Bishop of Ripon’s anticipations are likely to be very 
speedily gratified, or that those whom he describes as “now 
haps unconeciously violating the law ” will be so overpowe 
the array of legal eminence enlisted on the side of the Bishops a8 
to at once “ retrace their steps, and make their practice conform 
able to the law.” At least, if they do so, they will entirely belie 
the character usually attributed to clergymen, and display a wil- 
linyness to give up what they have been contending for which is 
altogether unknown among lay litigants. . 

We have no desire, however, to underrate the prominence 
which the ritualist movement has recently assumed, or to deny 
that it may well give occasion for considerable anxiety as to its 
effeets upon the future position of the Church of England. But 
the persons who are most alarmed at the recent det 
ments of ecclesiastical ceremonial are seldom consistent in 
tone in whieh they speak of it on any two occasions: They 
say, with perfect truth, that in the great majority of cases ritual 
innovations are only the outward expression of corresponding 
doctrinal developments, and then they tell you almost in the same 
breath that the practices in question are merely childish follies, 
which will disappear as soon as any bishop can be found with 
sutticient energy to initiate a crusade against them. It is envagt 
for our purpose to point ont that these two theories can hardly 
true together, and that, if the former should turn out to be the correct 
one, the question will hardly be set at rest with the ease which is 
sometimes 8s Nor are there wanting signs tending t 


theft complained of con- , show that the importance of the actual movement has hitherto 
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aly estimated at its real value. It is remarkable as having 
. a¢ the outset a revolutionary organization, even in the 
por to which its members belong. When it first began it had | 
pathy —indeed it sometimes encountered considerable oppo- 
bot ag, the High Church leaders, and the support which 
sition e it has in most cases been wrung from their growing con- 
ty that the ritualists are doing their work for them more | 
ly than they had heretofore done it for themselves. A 
movement which, ough initiated by young men against the | 
* 4oment of their leaders, ends by bringing the latter round to its 
judge has a certain claim on the attention even of an indifferent | 
wpke; ‘and though it suits Lord Harrowby to talk of the ritualists | 
= «fall of the insolence of youth and imperfect knowledge,” such — 
g description can hardly be applied with much correctness to | 
such men as Archdeacon Freeman and Dr. Jebb. Nor, again, — 
though very far from being a highly intellectual movement, 
does it seem to any large extent to be merely the result of a desire 
for outside show. It takes that form no doubt, but it takes it for | 
the most as being the readiest way of creating and strength- | 
ing a belief in certain theological dogmas. So too, though 
under Clerical influence, it is by no means a clerical 
movement. The churches in which it has obtained the firmest 
footing are generally notable as being those in which there are the 
largest congregations of the middle-class laity, and, what is far 
more remarkable, of middle-class laymen ; and, with rare excep- 
tions, the prudence of the ritualists has been conspicuously dis- 
in not attempting to force a change upon a congregation 
actively inclined to oppose it. We do not point out these charac- 
teristics with a view of urging the Bishops not to take legal 
ings if they are so minded. On the contrary, if they deem 
it their duty to a the innovators, we think it far pre- 
ferable that they should do so by ean appeal to the law than by 
the employment of those less obtrusive weapons of theological 
intimidation of which a bishop has usually a fair share in his 
armoury. It is a far more creditable course to institute proceed- 
ings against a rector than to withdraw the license of a curate ; and, 
at the risk of being thought hypercritical, we will even venture to 
that the interests of justice are not materially furthered 
by the singling out of a very poor incumbent as the object of a 
ution when one better able to pay the costs of the suit is 
equally obnoxious to censure. 
The one green spot in the desert of debate to which Lord West- 
meath insisted on introducing the Upper House was an extremely 
sensible speech of Lord Carnarvon’s. fine real issue now nted 
to the Church of England is, he shows, whether there shall be a tacit | 
acquiescence in extremes on both sides, or an enforced observance 
of amean which meets the views of neither side. “Those who 
to the law must be prepared to have the law put in force 
against themselves.” If there is to be a strict adherence, under 
in of legal penalties, to the letter of the Prayer-book, it must 
by ised by those who now fall short of the standard, as well 
as by those who exceed it. What chance of success any such 
attempt would have may be guessed perhaps from the fate of Bishop 
Blomtield’s effort to enforce preaching in the surplice ; at least we 


“gee no reason to suppose that the compromise which was rejected 


at that time, because it was odious to one party, would be more 
ered acceptable now, when it would be equally disliked by 

parties. Perhaps an imaginary picture of such a future 
may make our meaning clearer. etween Regent Street and 
Holborn are four well-known St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, representing a decidedly simple, not to sa: 
bald, type of anti-ritualism ; one, St. Alban’s, Holborn, forming nd 
re! pronounced instance on the opposite side ; and two others— 

Saints’, Margaret Street, and St. Andrew's, Wells Street— 


‘standing at different points between these two extremes. Let us 


suppose, for the sake of ment, that a judgment is obtained to 
the effect that the St. exactly to the 
‘intentions of the framers of the Prayer-book. No doubt such a 
conclusion would, for the moment, be a great anti-ritualist victory, 
and the ing clergy of St. Alban’s would have to put ovt their 
candles, gratify their sense of smell no longer with the fumes of 
meense, and lock up their coats of many colours until the return 
of better days. But, on the other hand, how would the Rector of 
St. George’s and his curates like to be taken into St. Andrew’s, 
and told that there was the model to which they, equally with 
their brethren further east, would for the future have 
to conform? Perhaps, indeed, we may be doing them an in- 
justice; perhaps the anti-ritualist party may be so anxious to 
see their adversaries pulled down to a lower level that 
they may be willing, to secure this end, to submit to the painful 
es of being screwed up half a dozen themselves. 
so, there is much to be said for the pro of carrying the 
question into the Courts; but if, as we are disposed to think is 
more likely to be the case, a legal judgment is simply wanted as 
an engine of triumph, we doubt whether the obtaining of 
one will conduce to that somnolent peace which it is the natural 


desire of a bishop to secure for the diocese which he rules. - 


THE STRAND WORKHOUSE. 
(RARITY to the poor is at present a fashionable virtue. | 
Ladies rack their imaginations to devise new “ institutions” | 
to meet new varieties of distress, and, if possible, to meet them in | 


& picturesque manner. 
benevolent energy could be turned to the work of relieving that 


It would be well if a little of their | 


preat mass of misery which crowds our workhouses, and which has 
left too much to itself because it is prosaic and squalid and 
unattractive. One well-directed effort might do more permanent 
good than years of miscellaneous charity, and s a whole nest 
of abuses clean out of existence. Any one who requires a stimulus 
to such a work may find it in the late revelations from the 
Strand Workhouse. The spirit of petty tyranny was not more clear] 

exhibited in the stories of Dotheboys Hall or of Oliver Twist. We 
have all the characters of a very repulsive fiction ready made to our 
hands. Even Mr. Charles Reade would have to exaggerate very 
little in order to produce a companion picture to that of the prison 
in Never Too Late to Mend. The most prominent characters are, of 
course, the Guardians, as embodiments of the stupidity which feels 
it a duty to support abuses, and to put down complaints. They natu- 
rally back up their servant, the master of the workhouse, who 
succeeds in being a tyrant by dint rather of insensibility and gross 


_ incapacity than of malice. We fortunately have, from the nurse 


and doctor, an account of the working of this little government 
upon its subjects, for the subjects themselves are too well drilled 
to complain. The chaplain and the master were kind enough to 
harangue them, before the inquiry, w the — importance of 
“ speaking the truth ”—a virtue which in workhouses is obviously 
inconsistent with speaking evil of dignitaries. Fortunately, the 
nurse and doctor were ready to speak the truth after the extra- 
mural fashion. From their statements, the accuracy of which is 
substantially admitted, it seems that the Strand Workhouse is in 
fact little more than a large infirmary. The whole number of in- 
mates being 549, 487 were sick, , and infirm, and 200 at once 
were under medical treatment. They are the most helpless of the 
poor, who are generally driven by chronic diseases, or by diseases 
which become chronic, into this melancholy refuge. The sick 
people are distributed all over the house; but there are two sick 
wards, which have about half the necessary space, and are 
“normally stinking and offensive.’ The wants of the sufferers 
were attended to by a staff of ea nurses, under the authority 
of Dr. Rogers and the paid nurse, Miss Beeton. Fifteen of the 
female nurses were introduced during the investigation. Four of 
them were above seventy; all except one were decrepit; three 
could not read a word, and there were only three who could 
read well; all but one wore les, and one was nearly blind. 
It is not surprising that the patients had their medicine 
administered pretty much at random, or just as they happened 
to fancy it, a written label being susceptible of any number 
of interpretations. Of the male nurses we judge by a re- 
markable anecdote. Dr. Rogers having applied for a paid nurse, 
the Guardians refused to allow such an extravagance; they 
sent him instead a decrepit potman, who had just come into 
the house. This man was, it appears, an old acquaintance 
of one of the Guardians, who vouched for his efficiency—as a 
potman. The potman, having been sent to the sick ward, natu- 
rally “ made a complete mess of it” in the first night. Another 
man, who was in a state of chronic consumption, and who had 
been a nurse on board ship, volunteered to help him. Between 
them they managed to perform the work after a fashion ; but we 
are not surprised to hear that “for a month so horrid a state of 
things prevailed” that Dr. Rogers could not bear to enter the 
ward. It is easy to imagine the congenial abuses which grow up 
in such a fetid atmosphere. The nurses are absolutely worthless 
for administering medicines, but they manage to steal the stimu- 
lants ordered for the patients, or sell to them the milk which they 
have stolen from the childten. A nurse puts a mustard plaster upon 
a dying man without orders, in order to steal some gin 
under his pillow whilst raising him from the bed. The 
cooking is infamous, and performed by filthy and incompetent 

upers. The washerwomen get drunk habitually, though 
it is disputed at what precise intervals; vermin swarm; a dead 
body covered with sores is left in the stinking ward for four hours 
because the matron does not send the old shirt in which it is to be 
buried. 


In short, after plodding through the disgusting details, one 
feels an instinctive desire for a thorough washing, and another 
desire of a less amiable character, of which the Guardians and 
master are the is a man who is as 
capable of superintending a ital as the superannua 
of being a Guardians of course back ifm 
systematically, and take good care to see everything through his 
eyes. At the investigation, they shook their heads in holy horror 
at any suggestion for improvement; they tried miserable 
little sarcasms about “drawing-rooms for sick paupers”: they 
asked whether mesenteric disease was “something to eat”; 


| they cannot even imagine that anybody can make any dis- 


turbance about, the treatment of the r except under 
the influence of some evil and mysterious design. The As- 
sociation which has recently been stirring this subject has a 
diabolical desire to add six hospitals to our “already oyer- 
crowded streets,” and in pursuance of this detestable object is 
ready to use the most “ di ful and unfair” mean it 
seems, to promote public inquiries in the workhouses. e 
Guardians look upon a man who objects to our poor being kept in 
a state of filthy squalor much as a foreigner looks upon an 
Englishman who uses a daily tub; he must be either mad or 
indulging in a magical, and therefore diabolical, ceremony. Con- 
sistently with this view, they did their best to suppress Dr. 
Rogers’s unaccountable activity. When he had six patients, for 
whom there was no room, conveyed to the hospital in cabs, it was 
proposed to stop the cab-fares out of his salary; a motion for 
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lowering his income by 20/. was held in terrorem over him, 
by way of some check upon his energies. These gentlemanlike 
egree of intelligence to 
which the Guardians have attained; they are the petty annoy- 
ances by which a small shopkeeper might show his authority 
over a troublesome assistant. Fortunately, Dr. Rogers was not 
put down by these paltry vexations, and continued to make 
complaints against the system. He has, it is fair to say, been 
so far successful that more room has been allowed in the sick- 
wards, and that, according to his own account, things have much 
changed for the better during his eight years of office. Itis rather 
difficult to imagine what a pandemonium the hospital must have 
been a short time back, although the Guardians would probably have 
d to stick by the abuses then as they are now. It 
is characteristic that, till the present time, the practice of beating 
ts under the windows of the sick-room is continued in spite 

of Dr. Rogers's remonstrances. It is surely hard enough to put a 
patient in a workhouse, with a drunken nurse stealing his beer, or 
@ decrepit potman and a consumptive sufferer unable by their 
united efforts to lift him off the bed, in a room where the 
atmosphere is vitiated by overcrowding, with a chance of getting 
the care of a half-blind old 

woman who can hardly spell, with badly-cooked food and badly- 
washed linen, without adding to these evils the perfectly gratuitous 
Any one of 
these annoyances might be sufficient rather to aggravate disease 
than to cure it; but it must be cruel indeed to lie day after day 
exposed to them all, and afraid to complain to those who inflict 


expedients mark very neatly the 


been as pre 


the right medicine dependent upon 


infliction of carpet-beating beneath his windows. 


them. 


The most obvious moral from the investigation is the necessity of 
some decided measures before any serious good can be done. Guar- 
dians and masters belong to a class which is aenete impervious 
to the indignation of its neighbours. When a disgusting state of 
things for which they are responsible has been forced upon public 
attention, they only become a little more testy, petulant, and ob- 
stinate. They look upon their assailants with a puzzled surprise, 
and with just a ey impression that such an unprovoked attack 

y some very malevolent motives. They have 
not yet come to conceive it possible that they are not them- 
To leave matters in their 
hands, now that public attention has been aroused, would be to make 
the case more hopeless than ever. They would go through some 
ify their assailants, and 
Possibly they 
he go as far as the Guardians of the Strand Workhouse 
had begun to think about going; that is, to build a new infirmary 


must be iustigated 


selves somehow the injured 


sort of perfunctory performance to 
would then sink back into the old routine. 


with no ventilation, and about half the minimum of cubical s 


desirable for each patient. But even to this “or idea they 
he truth is that, 
as a profound proverb says, a silk purse can’t be made from a 


have only been roused by persistent agitation. 


sow’'s ear, and a tolerably decent — can’t be put together with 
Guardians for committeemen, bro 


necessary buildings. Whether the plan proposed by the Associa- 


tion, of six central hospitals, is the best conceivable may be 
doubted; but it would at least give obvious facilities for better 


administration and an efficient inspection. That any complete 
system should be carried during the present Session is, of course, 
hopeless; the grievances of the unenfranchised 
recede the grievances of those who suffer torments in work- 
ouses. When seven-pounders have got votes it will be time 
enough to see that sick paupers have decent medical at- 


tendance. Meanwhile, however, some initiatory steps might 
surely be taken. A compulsory inquiry might at least be en- | 


forced in order to keep alive the little k of shame which 


en-down paupers for nurses, 
and an utterly ignorant master for manager. Nor, if they were 
willing to do their best, is there room in most workhouses for the 


classes will 


sions in full vigour; and this, too— from i 

stance of the scheme, but much defective manne “4 
carry it into eflect, and from the slovenly way in which the stator, 
was framed—has now been condemned even more heartily than the 


it 
redicted with tolerable 
V does but complete the 
estbury carried as far as he dared in the 
Act of 1861. That statute substantially destroyed imprisonment 
for debt as a means of coercing gentlemen who co pay and 
would not pay; and, considering that the gentle pressure of 
incarceration was as often as not applied to wretched ingol- 
vents utterly incapable of paying a farthing, the was 
undoubtedly right. Still one cannot in justice wi a 
little unavailing sympathy from the defrauded creditor, We 
have heard so much of the unfortunate debtor that we haye 
almost forgotten to pity the unfortunate creditor who loses his 
money; and while we are compelled to admit that imprisonment, 
as an engine for the recovery of debt, was cruelly abused, and was 
very seldom beneficial to the creditor himself, it is impossible to 
regard with unmixed satisfaction the absolute impunity of dis. 
honest and honest insolvents alike. Upon the whole, the Bill is 
probably right in proposing finally to abolish imprisonment for de 
which had already been deprived of any efficacy it ever dar 
and converted into a mere process of a troublesome and costly 
kind for driving a debtor into the Court of Bankruptcy. Tem- 
pered by the addition of some machinery for discriminating between 
unlucky and dishonest debtors, this provision of the new Bill 
would be universally accepted as nght. How far it is s0 
tempered a further examination of the Attorney-General’s Bill 
whe lena le of th f the Bill 

e leading principle is of the Bill is that the bankrupt 
is to be checker sleied his placid for six years unless he pays 
6s. 8d.in the pound, All the property which may come to him 
during this interval vests ipso facto in the trustee, who takes the 
place of the old assignee, and the bankrupt exists or fails to exist, 


as the case may be, without the possib of acquirin: ay 
farthing. If this penalty were eas the retzibution or 
fraud, it might be just, though severe; but, unless it is impossible 
for an innocent trader or non-trader to owe at any moment 
three times as much as he possesses, there must be cases where 
the most tremendous punishment that can be imagined will 
be inflicted under this provision on a man who is more un- 
fortunate than guilty. bably the cases may be rare in 
ing nearly approaching to dishonesty, but it is by no means 
so likely that every debtor who pays 6s. 8d. in the al will 
prove to be a model of commercial uprightness. And the 
posed new law is as extravagantly tender to the one class as it is 
mercilessly severe upon the other. If a bankrupt stops just in time 
to be able to pay one-third of his — may be the greatest 
rascal on the face of the earth, and yet he will be relieved as a 
matter of course from all his debts. "There is, it is true, an excep- 
tion of those who may be prosecuted for and convicted of certain 
specified offences, limited entirely to defaults in making discovery 
of his estate after the bankruptcy, and to frauds upon his creditors 
committed within a very short time before it. Experience has 
taught us how seldom prosecutions of this kind are instituted, and 


has been so painfully kindled in the hearts of Guardians, and — 
might do something towards preventing the repetition during | 


give some security that all the virtuous indignation which has 
nm roused should not be quite fruitlessly expended. Perhaps, 
indeed, it would not be too much to say that the notorious facts 
which have been brought out already would justify some more 


) — nuisance. Mr, Villiers must be pretty well aware of the 
ts 


already, and should be capable of suggesting at least a pallia- | 
the evil, before there is for more 


tive to we 
radical remedies next Session. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


eae: Reform is as perennial and about as suc- 
cessful a subject of Parliamentary discussion as the reform 


of the Constitution itself, and, obedient to its “eS present 


Session has produced one more specimen of a Bankruptcy Bill. 


next winter of the sickening scandals of former years. It would | 


even if an entire in this respect should be introduced 
in the administration of the law (which it never will be 
till we have a public prosecutor), the penal provisions will 
fail to reach the commonest form of commercial dishonesty. 
A firm may start, as many firms have done, with the express 
design of raising the wind by accomodation paper and every 
kind of fraudulent device; it may go on for years without a 
farthing of capital, gradually accumulating debt to the amount 
of hundreds of thousands, and, after the partners have been 
living like princes, may at last put things in order for the Court, 
by getting in a sufficient stock of goods to equal one-third of its 


. ! entire debts. If determined to shut out every danger, it may go on 
imperative action. It seems too bad that, after such exposures, | 
some definite steps should not be taken towards abating a dis- | 


quietly for three months without any overt act of dishonesty, and 
may then make a declaration of insolvency which will lead at once 
to an adjudication. The partners, if cynically minded, may openly 
avow their system, and proclaim its success; but provided they 
produce 6s. 8d. in the pound it will be beyond the power of 
Court or creditors to call them to account, and they will be free to 
start again without the smallest impediment from any of the 
thousands whom they may have swindled. The principle of the 
Bill is that the rogue who pays 6s. 8d. shall escape scot free, while 


| the unfortunate man who may be hopelessly spretven, oa by the 
01 


This time the scheme is an entire consolidation of the law on the — 


subject, instead of a mere collection of alterations in a multitude 
of principles and details grafted on to the already existing code. 
The two methods of reconstituting the whole law, and of amendin 

without consolidating, seem to be tried alternately with equ 

success. We had consolidation in 1849, followed by instalments 
of supplementary tinkering. The process was by general consent 
pronounced a total failure. Accordingly, in 1861, faa Westbury 


gave us a Bankruptcy Reform, leaving most of the old provi- ' of indebtedness will 


failure of an unlimited liability Bank in which he may shares, 
is condemned to absolute irretrievable penury for a period of six 
years, if he should so long survive. “i 
No one, of course, could defend such provisions on any principle 
whatever, and the cruelty to mere misfortune is scarcely ted 
by the sentimental consideration displayed for systematic fraud. 
Of course the plea is that justice and discrimination cost money, 
and that any amount of rough injustice is excusable if it saves a 
little of the creditdr’s cash. But even on this low ground the 
excuse fails. The expediency of the Bill is as Fa as 
its injustice is certain. Let us see how it would work. It is 
said that the frightful 


nalty on exceeding a certain measure 
men careful to keep 


on the safe side ; 
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‘man ever finds his estate reduced to 6s. 7d. in 
bat: then, hey employ every conceivable device aan than 
a sixpence to the Court of Bankruptcy. Any punish- 
be inflicted on him for such irregularities would 
ith the decree of extermination pronounced 
the mere fact of his insolvency, and it may 
in that no estate which is below the privi- 
ever pay @ shilling of dividend. When once 
is property are gone, it will be the interest of the 
way with the rest ; and if, in doing so, he should 
ties, he will remember that imprisonment for- 
ill be an actual relief from the position of an undis- 
pt incapable of ~em | his daily bread. The 
on the other hand will be just as efficacious in 
dividends beyond the statutory 6s. 8d. Why 
a man close his business when he has still 108. or 15s. in 
? He will be just as safe for his discharge if he lives 
a little longer on the margin he has to spare, and in nine cases out 
ten he will take care to do so. 
Asif entirely to remove the inducement to surrender an estate 
while it is still considerable, the Bill proposes practically to abolish 
whole existing system of composition de Under the present 
system seven-eighths of the property annually applied for the benefit 
of creditors is administered under some form of composition deed. 
Ina very large number of cases the arrangement is that the debtor 
offers to pay by instalments some tos. or 15s. in the pound, and 
obtains a security of friends for the punctual performance of 
this obligation. In return, he receives authority from his creditors 
to on his trade without molestation, and a going concern is 
t alive, and ultimatel pays a large dividend, when, if cut up 
aiden, it might fail to realize half the amount. The one 
inducement to traders to stop at an early stage of embarrass- 
ment isthe hope of getting the requisite consents to an arrange- 
ment of this kind; but the new law will render every kind of 
ition absolutely impossible, or so unattractive as to become 
inoperative. Every deed by which a minority, however small, of 
non-assenting creditors is to be bound must, according to the new 
Bill, assign the entirety of the debtor's property as fully as if he 
were actually bankrupt; and the system under which all the 
insolvent estates have been wound up will be super- 
by bankruptcy in the strictest sense. No one, 
of course, who is clever enough to avoid it will ever be- 
come bankrupt until he has squandered two-thirds of his 
means, and the only method of securing a timely arrangement 
which has ever proved effectual will no atin be permitted. If 
to reduce the dividends on all insolvent estates to a dead level of 
6s. 8d. in the pound, and to offer a premium on fraud and extrava- 
in every other case, is sound policy, then the Bill may be 
wise; but if not, its expediency is just on a level with its justice 
and humanity. 

These are the leading characteristics of the measure which the 
—— as the organ of last year’s Committee, has in- 
troduced. The other novelties apply chiefly to the working 
machinery. The rule of the Commissioners, which has destroyed 
such chances of success as the last Act had, and has made the 
Bankru Court a disgrace to a civilized country, is to be per- 

except that in the country the County Court jellaee 
are to fill the vacancies as they arise. The checks upon the 
dishonesty of the cld trade assignees which were provided by 
the official assignee system are to be abolished, and the old 
a of private administration restored in all its fulness. 
trustee under the new deed is to be practically as free from 
centrol as the trade assignees were in the p ae when they made so 
good a thing of the plunder of bankrupts’ estates. Whether the 
ge of name will improve the morality of these functionaries 
remains to be proved, but it is certain that dishonesty on their 
part will be wholly unchecked by the nominal audit of inspectors 
who will have no means of ascertaining what the trustee may 
have received. False in principle, indefensible on the score of ex- 
, and reproducing in its machinery all the defects of a 
system which was abolished because it was found intolerable, the 
new Bankruptcy Bill, if it should pass, will cap the long series of 
unfortunate statutes on the subject by what may safely be described 
as the most unfortunate of all. 


i 


& 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
Iv. 


WHETHER it is better to be healthy and frivolous, or 
thoughtful but rather morbid, is not easily decided. If 
mental health is so infinitely desirable that nothing can be a com- 
pensation even for a diminution of it, then it must be better to be 
quite healthy and yet commonplace than somewhat morbid but a 
genius. Genius itself, by its very energy and intensity, is much 
more liable to morbid conditions than dulness is. Mr. Carlyle said 
lately at Edinburgh that he found health and literary production 
incompatible, that as soon as he had begun a work it kept him 
more or less out of sorts till it was finished ; and many other 
workers whose work is really a living thing find that the putting 
forth of it is a travail. A few great writers and painters are so 
happily constituted as to exercise the full energy of genius without 
ever being morbid—Rubens and Moliére for instance; but even 

was morbid occasionally, and Byron and Shelley 
always. Most of our living painters may be congratulated on the 

that they are safe from the evils which afllicted these 


writers; they are safe in the quiet land of commonplace. No 
benire Race will ever hurt them; the fire from heaven will 
never descend on thetr foreheads, either to illuminate or to con- 
sume. But the few men of serious genius that we have are 
morbid. Mr. Burne Jones is so in a high degree. He is porten- 
tously solemn, even when there seems to be no particular reason 
for being solemn at all; and he is always so entirely out of 
unison with the feelings of fashionable people that they either 
pass him by in simple astonishment, or, after the first shock of 
a seriousness so far beyond anything they have any experience 
of, feel a pleasant reaction pane | merriment, and end in 
laughter, as the shock of a cold plunge — on an exhilarating 
glow. No doubt many <n om attribute what seems strange to 
them in this artist to affectation on his part —a common way of 
accounting for sentiment of a kind one cannot share; but this 
is unjust to him. His works are the true expression of a sincere 
man of genius. It is not possible, by affectation, to arrive at 
sentiment so powerful as this. Aff sentiment is not so quiet 
and full. This character pervades not only one or two figures, 
but the whole work; and not only one work but, year after year, 
the entire product of the painter’s life. Another sure proof of 
genuineness is, that the artist’s peculiar sentiment has inspired 
an execution which is at once very original and in perfeet harmony 
with the tone of thought, and again of couaplaiie excellence in 
its own way. Mr. Burne Jones is one of the few fine colourists in 
Europe; his “Chant d’Amour,” in this year's Water Colour 
Exhibition, would hold its place by the side of fine old Italian 
work. There are a hundred indications that the artist lives 
behind the veil which hides what is most precious in colour 
from the world. There are certain tones in his works which 
scarcely any artist ever before got so well. His grays and browns 
are singularly valuable, and sh tt anything its of being 
treated as a subdued Jeaming—as, for instance, in the work be- 
fore us, the robe of the organ-player, the armour of the knight, 
and the water beyond—the execution unites in an car rsannas | 
d the two almost incompatible qualities of quietness an 
brilliance. A lady is playing upon a small organ out of doors, 
and singing a song of love, “ sad and gay y turns.” Mr. Jones 
has of course chosen the sad moment, and the knight in armour 
who is listening has an absorbed and melancholy air. A blind- 
folded figure acts the of organ-blower ; she is draped in red, 
and there appear to be flames under her, whilst her mantle is 
tossed by wind, though everything else in the picture indicates 
calm. We do not profess to explain the dark meanings of painters, 
for such attempts on the of critics often end in their attri- 
buting intentions which the artist never entertained ; but we sup- 
pose that this figure bears reference to the blindness, the burni 
and the tempestuous agitation of the great passion which inspired 
the song as this personage gives air to the instrument. However 
this may be, we are safe in blaming the workmanship exhibited in 
the red drapery, which is quite inferior to the rest of the picture ; 
yet the absence of precision in it may have been intentional, in order 
not to detract from the importance of the principal figure. It is 
curious, too, that Mr. Jones, who is often very precise in acces- 
sories, should be wilfully vague in his faces ; the organ-pipes here 
are sharp and brilliant, the face of the performer full of a very 
delicate indecision. His smaller work, “ Zephyrus bearing Psyche 
asleep to the Palace of Love, from the Fourth Book of Apuleius,” 
is unfortunate, and even a little ludicrous. Mr. Burne Jones has 
not any natural sympathy with classic legend; he is a Northern, 
and a born medievalist; his Zephyrus and Psyche look like two 
Roman Catholic saints, and at once suggest the idea of a trans- 
lation to heaven. 

Another water-colour painter who has attracted much attention 
of late is Mr. Frederick Walker. In the present year’s Exhibition 
of the Society, he has a work called “The Bouquet,” which 
exhibits some of the best qualities and worst defects of our 
school. A gardener is offering a bouquet of flowers to two 
children, a girl and a boy. This little incident takes place in 
a garden full of bright flowers and blossoming trees, whilst the 
background is filled up by a red-brick cottage with a red-tiled 
roof. The good qualities of the work are its general truth of 
character, both in the figures and in what surrounds them, and 
a truly English love of English things and ways. Its faults 
are more obvious; the composition is awkward, the light and 
shade null, the colour one crude glare. Nothing but a patriotic 
endurance of whatever is English could have reconciled any 
artist to all that red-brick in the background. Red houses 
have a comfortable look, but they are dangerous things to paint, 
and it was especially imprudent to introduce one here behind the 
terribly bright colours of the flowers and foliage. Mr. Walker 
felt the necessity for graver colour in the dress of his fi but 
the flesh is so heavily stippled as to pores! ong | of surface ; 
seen near, it is a kind of small-pox of stippling. The picture is 
redeemed from vulgarity by the simple look of the children and 
the quaint —_—— of the gardener. There is power, too, in the 
painting of the nearer flowers; but in spite of these merits the 
work is of that class which no critic ought to pass without a pro- 
test. Glare is not brightness, and colours are not colour. 

Mr. Walker's is not the only garden scene that deserves criti- 
cism of this kind. Mr. E. K. Johnson has a subject in the same 
Exhibition called “ The Visitor,” a very carefully studied and, 
in some respects, meritorious little work, but spoiled by the 
crude green and hard drawing of its leafage. In his other work, 


“Tuning up,” the are not injured by what surrounds 
them, fonilly. last century are going to have a little 
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music, and the simple but nice old room they are in is painted 
in every detail with great care and observation, and perfect good 
taste. The — in the black frame, the “sampler,” and the 

ioned thinly-framed looking-glass are charmingly 
quaint. The bass is well-drawn, for a wonder ; artists so seldom 
do justice to the fiddle family. The expression of the figures is 


little old-fas 


good, but their flesh is rather too pink and polished. 


The same quiet good taste pleases us in the works of Mr. T. R. 
Lamont. His power of enjoying unobtrusive, and even somewhat 
unpromising, material is shown everywhere, down to the angular 
lines of purfling on an old-fashioned piano. He has three 
eighteenth-century subjects in the Water-Colour Exhibition— 
“« Echos du Temps Passé,” a scene of courtship, and a gentleman 
it. In the first picture an elderly 
priest is listening to an air which a lady is playing for him, and 
which, by that wonderful power of association which music so 
pre-eminently possesses, has carried him far out of the present 
into a region of cherished recollections. In all Mr. Lamont’s 
work there is much quiet tenderness of feeling, and the priest 
here has a wistful look, seeing nothing of what surrounds him 
now, but gazing with a sad longing into the irrecoverable past. 
The influence of the picture is both strong and subtle. The 
same tender feeling is shown in the smaller work entitled “The 
Portrait.” A lady and gentleman are looking together at the 
portrait of some dear friend whom they have lost, and there is 
a gravity and natural refinement in their bearing which are not 
common in the English school, and which raise the work above 
the level of costume-painting into the region of poetic art. Mr. 
Lamont is as careful about costume, and as correct in it, as any of 
his contemporaries, but the difference between him and most of 
them is that he looks beyond costume, and paints men and women 
who seriously interest us. There is much precision of drawing in 
his work, but he is in some danger of relying rather too much on 
outline. It is observable that in many details the outline visibly 
remains ; for example, the keys of the piano seem to have been 
ruled, and the hand which touches them still preserves its outline. 
In comparatively rude work this does not so much matter. Cou- 


and lady looking at an old 


ture, in his best days, often left his outlines visible; but Mr. 


Lamont’s work is so refined that he ought to finish in true painter 
fashion, and never like a mere draughtsman. Mr. Lamont’s colour 
is delicate and pleasant, and admirably chosen in accessories. A 
good instance of this is the pale blue on the screen in the “ Echos 


du Temps Passé.” 


Visitors to Mr. Gambart’s Exhibition will not fail to notice 


Madame Henrietta Browne’s picture of “A Nun.” It is extremel 
simple, and would be a mere study were it not for the very hig 


conception of purity and piety which it embodies. Madame 
Browne possesses, though in a far stronger and nobler way, that 
religious sentiment which in feebler forms has given popularity 


to so many artists. There is more strength and more true ten- 
derness in two or three of this lady’s works than in whole acres 
of the pseudo-religious pictures they manufacture for the cathe- 
drals of the Continent. "WPhesever one of her works is hung, a 
silent power is exercising itself perpetually, and leading people 


from frivolous desires and vain ambitions to the contemplation of 


lives whose activity is beneficent, and whose rest is intended to be 
a sacrifice. That these lives are higher than lives passed in mere 
amusement we cannot deny, and Madame Browne must have a 
greater moral influence than Horsley or Frith. Only one limita- 
tion remains. Nuns and Sisters of Charity are people, but 
not the best; they do not really work for others, or shut them- 
selves up for others, but for themselves, to attain a higher rank 
in heaven, and surer entrance there. A yet nobler life is that 
which, without any belief that it has better chances in the next 
world than other people, without any hope of the especial favour 
of heaven, without any peculiar costume to distinguish it here 
works on obscurely in the common world of men, and renders ali 
the service that it can. 

M. Edouard Frére is quite as genuine as Madame Browne, though 
his works seem to appeal more directly to the popular taste. He 
is so well known to the English public that it 1s not necessary to 
expatiate on his characteristics. Of his three works in this Exhi- 


I b the + pains to be accurate which are visible i 
returns from making p ases—she has been “doing « littl 
shopping.” - we have evidence 
nical skill, of unusual colour-power in the 
certain tones.’ ‘The light and dark of local colour is everpentse 
thoroughly studied, and gives much brilliance to the work. The 
lady who arrives at the theatre is dressed in scarlet, which relieves 
itself against the dark me | of the lower part of the wal. 
& woman with 


shopping is somewhat rude and coarse in executi 
finish would have been no better. 
needed, as in the Roman carriage, it is careful enough. Qur 
English great ladies will not envy their equals of old Rome this 
simple vehicle. 

If M.Tadema is reliable as an authority on Roman life, M. 
is no doubt equally trustworthy for medieval. So far as feeli ~ 


his subject, and knowledge of all that concerns it, may go, — os 
could surpass the work of M. but there are idea 


far. What could be more real than the dull and uel building in 
“ The Arrival,” with its — pavement and the sloping ce 
door with the padlock? The colouring, too, is oe 
especially in grave and quiet hues, such as the darker 
ey There is some dramatic force, interfered with by the 
continual desire for quaintness. Very likely medizeval people were 
stiff in their manners, but the stiffness need not be carried into 
everything. When artists illustrate medieval life there is no 
necessity for copying any of the defects of medisval art. Nature 
and the sun operated in the middle ages as —_ do now, and pro- 
duced eflects which the artists of those days did not render simply 
because they were incompetent to do so. Subsequent centuries of 
continual study have bequeathed to us a rich inheritance of expe- 
rience, and it is folly to abdicate any one of the advantages of our 
position. Mr. Calderon paints a medizval scene in the modern or 
simply natural way, and he is right; M. Leys seeks medisevalism 
in manner as well as in subject, and there, with all due respect for 
his ability, we believe him to be wrong. 


CONCERTS. 
T is not to even a tolerabl account of the 
I easy to keep y ate 


| 


bition the most charming, to our taste, is a little girl who, being 


herself tubbed, thinks it necessary to give a bath to her doll. 


Such subjects in inferior hands are often silly, and get down to 


the bathos of the “deep domestic”; but Frére has such a 
refined understanding of human nature, especially in children, that 
he can make out of an incident like this a work of touching and 
admirable art. Surely all women, on seeing it, must feel them- 
selves little girls again, and even men who have little girls of their 


incidents of a London concert-season. ugh by reputation 
the least musical among European peoples, we hear more music 
than any of them—more music of every description, sacred 
and secular, , bad, and indifferent. e allude, of course, to 
what goes on in the capital, for with the exception of the concerts 
at Manchester, where Mr. Charles Hallé is the tutelar Apollo, the 

t triennial festivals of Birmingham and Norwich, presided over 
by Mr. Costa and Mr. Benedict, and the smaller festivals of the 
Three Choirs, which are stunted in their growth by the inex- 
perience and incompetency of the Cathedral organists, our country 
music is, we fear, behind that of Germany, France, and even 
Belgium. True, the success which has attended the vigorous 
efforts of Mr. Hallé to make Manchester musical seems to be 
exercising some sort of influence on the other great Lancashire 


_ town, and Liverpool has recently engaged Mr. Alfred Mellon to 


own may rise to an intelligent sympathy with the necessities of , 


doll-existence. 


A more than usually valuable development of medern costume- | 


painting is the endeavour to set 
classic life. We feel 


before us some true aspects of 
teful to artists who, like M. Alma- , 


sovereigne remedy against d 


Tadema, take the trouble to study for our benefit all the half- , 


forgotten details of Roman or Greek life, and raise up for wa | 
the help of the knowledge which modern research has recovered, 
some figures as they really lived, surrounded by the objects they 
really lived amongst. On every point of which we have any 


knowledge M. Alma-Tadema is accurate, but the information | 
acquired by a painter who devotes himself to any special branch | 


of archeology easily exceeds that which a critic who has not 
devoted himself to this speciality can bring to bear upon it. 
We are content, therefore, to take a good deal of what this 


| 


direct its Philharmonic Concerts. Music in England, however, 
means virtually music in London; and the number of musical per- 
formances, irrespective of those at the Opera-houses, which have 
been given in London during the last six or eight weeks is positively 
bewildering. If it be true that musica est mentis medicina c 
espair and melancholy, and wi 
drive away the divel himself,” as Democritus Junior maintains, 10 
his Perturbations Rectified, there is no need for any one to have 
the spleen who resides in London during the spring and summer 
months and can afford to pay for concert-tickets. ; 
But to particulars. € Musical Society of London has just 


given the fourth and last concert of its eighth and, it is to be 


apprehended, by far least p us season. The best friends of 
is youngest of our musical institutions cannot shut their eyes 
to the truth that its progress has been in no way mane 
with their hopes and expectations, and that the  — years 
its existence have been almost barren in results. This comes 


artist conveys to us on trust, convinced that we may safely do so , of making loud professions and large promises with no 


1} 


TEESE APSR ESS 


35 


| 
- the use of every colour, and the gradation in finish is also ae 
: — ingly well judged ; for example, the pavement in the ret ; 
2 , jections to it on pictorial grounds. e use of high hori- 
ae zons in the delineation of interiors is in these days an idle 
: affectation of ancient ignorance. It is ow: true that, when you 
are in a room, the floor seems to rise rapi y but the experience of 
: a some generations of artists has proved that the perspective of a 
= interiors is only satisfactory to the eve when you treat them as if 
: one wall were entirely removed and replaced by a sheet of glass, 
the plane of the picture, which ought itself to be at some distance 
= from you. Again, in the works of M. Leys, there is often an un- 
aa necessary, and even offensive, preservation of outline. Lines of 
; boundary should never be allowed to remain in painting. We 
= tolerate them in drawing, as a rude way of expressing shape, but 
— paintiug ought always to aim ata far higher kind of representation 
aS — namely, by coloured spaces. We are disposed to believe that, if 
: those ae of M. Leys which cannot resist modern criticism 
: were abandoned, he would still remain a sufficiently considerable 
artist ; but we are also sure that much of his peculiar position in 
SS art is due to them. The realization of objects is often carried 


RSS, 


jogged on much as usual—the old symphonies, the old overtures, 
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. Various reasons have been as- 
off in the eubscriptions this year and for 
ve indifference of the general public, formerly so 


obtain admission to the concerts. Among others is the 
areas of the choral practices, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
which it used to be the privilege of fellows and associates 
of either sex to attend. About the wisdom of this step we offer 
‘ad ‘on: but it will scarcely be denied that if there were other 
maid inducements to belong to the society the secession of about 
subscribers would be of little moment. That there is some- 
eo wrong somewhere is unquestionable; how otherwise account 
for the por he extinction of such a blaze of brightness? In 1859, 
1860, 1861 the Musical Society of London was the talk and 
admiration of all amateur circles. It was to drive the New Phil- | 
harmonic out of the field, and follow even the Old Philharmonic 
to its funeral. But 1862, with the International Exhibition, went 
and the Old Philharmonic had held a grand Jubilee, in St. 
Hall, to celebrate the of its fiftieth year. 
w Philharmonic concerts, yearly increasing in cemeeety, 
va a body-corporate, for the ess t of which Dr. Wy de, as 
chief, drew up a constitution, style Napoleon IIL, taking the undi- 
vided responsibility on himself; and the concerts of the elder Society | 


the old concertos, bei layed to the perfect satisfaction of | 
The Musical of London, however, instead | 
of rapidly advancing, as had been universally anticipated, was — 
slowly retrograding, like a comet to its aphelion. Many think 
that the affairs of this Society are controlled by too many heads. 
Eighteen gentlemen, and among them a strong minority of 
amateurs, are, it is surmised, at least ten too many for such work 
as they have in hand. Some object to the amateur element, 
and point to the Philharmonic Society, which has lived more 
than half a century without it; while some are of opinion that 
the amateur and professional elements should be equally divided. 
But that matters will not be allowed to as they 
have hitherto proceeded is evident from the fact that, at the 
next general meeting of Fellows, an entire revision of the code 
of general laws will be proposed and discussed. One of the 
alterations contemplated has reference to Law 13, which now 
tes the constitution of the Council. It is proposed that the 
Council in future shall consist of twelve fellows, “ of whom, if 
practicable, there shall be an equal number of professional and 
amateur members, and not less than six shall form a quorum.” 
If this be carried, without entering into the question whether 
amateurs should or should not be on the Council, we cannot but 
think that good must come of it; nor do we see the difficulty 
(suggested by the words “ if practicable”) of realizing the proposed 
equilibrium, seeing that amateur as well as professional musicians 
have always been anxious to serve. To waive politics, however, 
the last concert was on the whole a one; and if the perform- 
ance of Schumann’s Symphony in E flat failed, on the one hand, 
entirely to satisfy those enthusiastic Schumannites who will not 
(and perhaps with reason) believe that their idol’s music can be 
properly played anywhere except at the Crystal Palace, unless by a 
celestial orchestra come down to earth for the express purpose, 
and, on the other, to convince sceptics, unconvinced by the B flat, C, 
and D minor symphonies, that Schumann was a second Beethoven, 
it at all events conferred infinite credit both on the Society's 
orchestra and its director, Mr. Alfred Mellon. The performance, 
it is true, wanted a little of the chiar’ oscuro; but so does the 
symphony. What pleased most was the scherzo; though the best 
movement is unquestionably the andantino. The overtures were 
Spohr’s Jessonda, Professor Sterndale Bennett's Naiades, and 
eber's Jubilee, Spohr’s Jessonda is undoubtedly his freshest and 
noblest orchestral dramatic prelude. The Naiades of our country- 
man, Bennett, has long held rank side by side with the concert- 
overtures of Mendelssohn, in which fair company it has every 
right to mingle. Weber's “ Jubel-Ouvertiire,” part of a cantata 
composed in Dresden for the fiftieth anniversary of the reign of 
King Friedrich August of Saxony (of which cantata, however, 
to Count Einsiedel and the Italians, only the overture was 
Eyal cane is the festive overture of all Germany, and as the 
subject of its coda is built upon precisely the same melody 
as that of our own National Anthem it serves just as well for 
England. Each of these overtures was well executed, but, best 
of all, the Naiades, which also created the t impression. 
The other instrumental piece was Mendelssohn's violin concerto, 
yed by M. Wieniawski with a Jaissez aller peculiar to himself, 
perdant, fugitive” by “le diablet’emporte, fugitif.” 
The paraphrase was bold; so was the performance of M. Winnie 
ski, who, nevertheless, was called back and overwhelmed with 
applause. On the whole, this was a fair average concert. But the 
concert redounding most to the credit of the eighth season of 
the Musical pee London was the second, at which the new 
symphony in E of Mr. S. Arthur Sullivan was brought forward ; 
and still more credit would have been gained had arrangements 
been made for an extra rehearsal of this opus of our young 
composer, to whom now all eyes are turned in hope, and whose 
first symphony, let us trust, is but the fair promise of others still 
better to come. At*an earlier concert the novel feature was the 
gee of Mendelssohn’s second pianoforte concerto, by 
Mehlig, who had, some time previously in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, created so lively a sensation by her brilliant 
execution of Hummel’s concerto in B minor. The first 
movement was given with wonderful vigour, and the same 


| wide difference that exists between 


manual dexterity which had proved so satisfactory in Hammel 

but the slow movement was aediod and cold, and the “finale 
left much to wish for. The prescribed “ staccato,” a characteristic 
feature of the principal theme, was ther absent; nor was 
there any of that brilliancy which by her first essay Madlle. 
Mehlig had taught us to expect. It is one thing, however, to 
play Hummel, another to play Mendelssohn. A singer may get 
on famously with Donizetti’s Leonora, but when she comes to 
Beethoven’s Leonora we may possibly be led to reflect on the 
Favorita and Fidelio, be- 
tween Donizetti and Beethoven. Madlle. Mehlig, nevertheless, 
is young and her ability incontestable. She exhibits more than 
common promise, and before all things should be counselled not to 
imitate the manner and the method of Madame Schumann, who 
though a great artist herself is a dangerous model for others. To 
have done, however, with the Musical Society of London, the 
history of the past season, in brief, is that four concerts have been 
held, besides a private trial of new orchestral works, from which 
not one was selected for public performance. And thus much for 
eight years after a preliminary flourish as loud as 

Je chante le vainqueur des vainqueurs de la terre, 


' with which the French Horace ridicules those poets who at the 


very onset put their Pegasus out of breath ! 
The Philharmonic Society has been going on in its quiet 


| “classical” way, avoiding “ sensational” effects, and presenting 


subscribers with a series of excellent performances of recognised 
masterpieces. This is its mission, ond Sor the most part it fulfils 
it. Only twice this season has Professor Bennett been induced to 
stray from the prescribed path, an almost uniform adherence to 
which has enabled the Society to maintain its position. Of the 
first of these occasions, when the whole concert was taken up by 
Schumann’s Paradies und die Peri, we spoke at the time. The 
second was at the sixth concert, when M. Gounod’s symphony in 
E flat (No. 2), a jejune production of his youth, but not the 
shorter on that account, occupied a dreary half-hour, to the evident 
dissatisfaction of the audience, who listened apathetically and did 
not applaud at all. At the same concert there was the symphony 
in A of Beethoven, the fine performance of which made tolerable 
amends. Professor Bennett’s own pianoforte concerto, No. 3, was 
also given, with Madame Arabella Goddard as pianist. The 
extraordinary enthusiasm raised by this performance, and the 
marked demonstration that ensued, were not exclusively due to 
the beauties of the work, nor to the manner in which it was 
layed by Madame Goddard and accompanied by the orchestra, 
but were more directly attributable to a report in circulation 
that it is Professor Bennett's intention to resign the post of 
conductor at the Philharmonic Concerts after the present season. 
If this be true, it is much to be regretted, for the sake of 
the Philharmonic moog te of music. Such staunch conser- 
vatives as Professor nett, though they may have their 
weak side, and be more or less open to the charge of in- 
tolerance, are of great use just now, when our young musicians 
are prone to rave about Schumann before they know how 
many symphonies Mozart composed, or in what keys the nine 
of Beethoven are written. That this is beginning at the wrong 
end none who reflect can doubt; we see it in the new compo- 
sitions perpetually brought forward, where, instead of the clear- 
ness that would inevitably come from a careful study of 
the works of Haydn and that great contempo whom Haydn 
both preceded and outlived, we are perplexed by a jumble of 
heterogeneous ideas without order, and consequently without in- 
terest. Better go back to Gluck and others, who, ma.vimi ingento 
et arte rudes, were the real pioneers, than vainly follow after those 
modern false lights which, like jack-a-lanterns, vanish when you 
think you have approached them. The seventh and most recent 
concert was honoured by the presence of Royalty, the consequence 
of which was a me of less than ordinary interest. The 
overture to Zampa, however agreeable in a theatre, sounds 
farcical at the Philharmonic; nor did an unusual number of vocal 
pieces, contributed by singers from the Italian Opera, in any way 
atone for the lossof a symphony. Haydn's “ Letter V.” is a fine 
specimen of the master, it is true; but when it is expedient to give 
only one symphony, that should be selected from the incomparable 
“Nine.” “A Beethoven symphony is enough to stamp a concert, 
and satisfy a musical audience; while a Haydn only makes us 
long for something more. The great Leonora overture, however, 
is almost as good as a phony ; and this, with Spohr’s 
Scena Cantante (“Dramatic Concerto,” as we call it in Lng- 
land), which is even less —— to the dashing style of execu- 
' tion peculiar to M. Wieniawski than the concerto of Mendelssohn, 
‘and the Wedding March from A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
made the sum total of a p e by no means up to the 
Philharmonic mark. The eighth and last concert will, it may be 
| hoped, make amends. 
| Dr. Wylde, too, whose new Philharmonic Concerts in St. 
| James's Hall have this year been more than usually brilliant, and 
| Whose orchestra at least equals in number and etliciency that of 
the Musical Society of London, is slowly, it appears, becoming a 
“Schumannite.” In the course of four out of tive concerts he be 
already produced the symphony in E flat, and the overture to 
| Manfred. More familiar acquaintance with these works merely 
confirms our opinion that the first, in spite of its upward 
| striving, in spite of a spirited scherzo with a rustic theme 
(the “hexametrical” scherzo of Herr Manns), in spite of a 
| tuneful though somewhat laboured andantino, is on the whole 
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Schumann’s music to his subscribers, the director of the New may arrange a symphony for four string instruments, and j beco 
in going out of his way to attack those who a quartet. We are aware that the styles are different er that 


Schumann himself says, “never have I bestowed on | stances, may “expand” into a symphony, whereas & quartet pa A 


© same » You may 


are yet unconverted to his opinions. Not only are his accusations | has nothing to do with expansion. A quartet does not 


unfounded, but the arguments he brings to sustain them are very into a symphony, nor a 
bad. Nor is he alwaysintelligible. What meaning, for cteatinaae 
be attached to“ the injurious bias of those virulent affirmations which 
too often denounce that as ‘unpopular’ which criticism has helped , Transfiguration. 
to make so”? Dr. Wylde himself, turning critic for the moment, | 
tells us that the “ main obstacles” to Schumann’s success “ with $ we y imagine 
the masses, or indeed in any direction”—except one described, we are hearing a symphony. Mr. 6 has already given four 
with which his |“ Recitals,” in the course of which he has performed the first six- 
to be appreciated "—are “ deficiency of teen sonatas. Fourteen more remain to be heard, with the addi- 
continuity,” a want of “the captivating flow of melody,” and, | tion of the andante in F, o: 
Now melody is half 


somewhat mysteriously, as “ the healthful gro 
name is now beginni 


further, of “ the sensational element.” 


phony shrink into a quartet, 


The 
oven are just as bi is biggest 
but the Vision of Ezekiel is bie 


music, and without the developing power a musician is only half two Variations on an original air in C minor,” to make up 
a musician. What more have critics alleged in Schumann’s complement. Mr. Hallé was never playing better than in these 


disfavour? On the whole, they have been less severe on him thanis | 
ing Schumann’s music with an | 
absence of the “sensational element,” they have generally com- | 
y the Goddard and Signor Piatti, who from the first have contributed to 
truth. One of the weakest arguments adduced by the Gresham 


Dr. Wylde ; for, instead of 
plained that it is overburdened with it, which is lite 


Professor in support of his views is the following :— 


The fact is, that Schumann was guilty of an act which has arrayed 
against him the whole army of critics ; and this was his daring invasion of 
province, and the assumption of the pen of the critic 


their own peculiar 
himself, 


But weakest of all, perhaps, is the following :— 


Schumann wielded the pen of the critic, and, uniting his literary with his 
musical genius, inevitably ex himself, in his double capacity as author 
and composer, to the double-barrelled shot of his assailants, whose field 
operations he had thus invaded in both directions. 


Dr. Wylde’s last paragraph, if it means anything, implies that all | 
critics not 
Schumannites are musicians; which, if it be true, makes them 


musicians not Schumannites are critics, and that 


competent both ways, and therefore the more formidable om. 
If he had dived a little deeper into musical biography, 
have found that there was another musician o 


e would 
some note, also 
more or less of a critic, and not invariably the most forbearing— 


ormances. 
The Monday Feneae Concerts are all but over. The last two 
were respectively held under the names of Madame Arabells 


their success, and—lucida sidera—added to the brilliancy of the 


ormances. Each provided a programme of great and varied 
attraction, for a detailed inninien of which we have no space, 
and the efforts of each were greeted, as was their due, by an 
audience full of enthusiasm, At the next concert the icuous 

| features are to be Schumann’s quartet in F, and Schubert’s trio in 
| B flat. It is well that Mr. Arthur Chappell should bring Schu- 
| mann and Schubert to, ther ; for though never did two composers 
differ more widely in their ideas and method of treatment, they are 


of frequently, by superficial observers, classed as if they were the 


the multitude of so-atyled “bene 

e multitude o: “benefit concerts,” concerts given 
by pe to their friends and pupils, and having no direct 
public interest, we cannot pretend to speak; nor of the Opera 
concerts, under whatever name, or under no name at all, 
as was the case with the one, a few days since, in Covent 
Garden Theatre; nor of the “ ballad-concerts,” organi 
by Madame Sainton-Dolby; nor of the Glee and Madrigal 


Carl Maria von Weber. Has the composer of Der Freischiitz been concerts, organized by no matter whom ; nor of the miscellaneous 


assailed on that account? In doing us the honour to quote 


from an article which appeared some time ago in our columns, P 


‘Dr. Wylde has appropriated just so much as suited his pur- | 


pore, and, by the omission of inverted commas at the end of 
is extract, 


as given credit to the Saturday Review for the sequel 
—a responsibility, however, which we beg leave to disclaim. 
The programme of the same concert at which Schumann’s fourth 


symphony was produced was enriched by the Italian Symphony of 


Mendelssohn, 

O fortunato che con altre rime 

Riconsolar potrai la doglia e ’1 pianto! 
Besides these we have had Spohr’s grand symphony in F, Die 
Weihe der Tone, “commonly called,” Dr. Wylde reminds 
us, The Power of Sound—by those, he might have added, who 
are unaware that Weihe is not the German equivalent for 
power; the mighty Eroica of the mightiest of musicians, and 
the Pastorale, by the same master, in a very different mood. Then 
there have been overtures in all schools ; a clarionet concerto by 
Weber (Mr. aS violin concerto by Mozart (Herr Ludwig 
Straus), Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto No. 1 (Madame 
Arabella Goddard), and Beethoven’s grand “ E flat,” for the same 
instrument (Herr Alfred of the highest 
merit. For his singers Dr. Wylde has drawn upon the ample 
resources of Her Majesty’s Theatre, the most eminent artists from 
which establishment have appeared from time to time. So that 
the supporters of the New Philharmonic Concerts never had more 
reason to be satisfied. 


concerts, now taking place, on Saturday afternoons, at the Crystal 
alace, in the “ Handel Orchestra”—which, compared with those 
in the autumn, winter, and spring, are mere idle pastime. Enough 


has been said for the present. Sufficient for the day are 


concerts thereof. 


REVIEWS. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 


i 


Mr. Charles Hallé is once more engaged on the honourable task | 
which he has already twice so well accomplished—that of playing 


through in regular succession the whole series of Bee 
sonatas for pianoforte without accompaniments. It is interesting 
to observe the audiences at these “ Recitals ”—as, in the somewhat 
affected language invented by Dr. (now Abbé) Liszt, they are 
styled. A large number of eage 
the performance bar by bar, lending onl 
player, their eyes being attentively fix 


their ears to the 
upon the printed 


oven’s | 


r amateurs, mostly ladies, follow 


music which they hold in their hands, and appreciating what | 


The mere fact that each of the 
the two small sonatinas, 


he does all the better. 
thirty sonatas of Beethoven 
49, are judiciously left out) 
roof were wanted, that the whole are admirable; and, to those 


. authoress had left what 
as its admirers is a 


who believe that the increasing taste and understanding for what | 


is worthy in the musical art means real good, a gratifying 
sign of promise. The Director of the Musical Union tells us, in 
one of his recent “synoptical analyses” (which, by the way, 
are as amusing as ever), that he has “often gazed upon that 
wonderful cabinet picture of Raffaelle (‘ The Vision of Ezekiel ’) 
until the tableau seemed to expand, &c.”; and that he as 
often experiences “a similar illusion in listening to the marvellousl 
beautiful cabinet pictures of Beethoven’s creation, when execu 
by artists capable of soaring to the lofty inspirations of his genius.” 
ithout pretending to understand how one can listen to a picture, 


HE opening lines of Feliz Holt affect the reader like the 
first notes of the prelude to an old familiar melody. We tind 
ourselves once more among the Midland homesteads, the 
rows, “liberal homes of unmarketable beauty,” and the great 
corn-stacks in the ge oy me here too, as in the old Loam- 
shire of Adam Bede, “the busy scenes of the shuttle and the 
wheel, of the roaring furnace, of the shaft and the pulley ” lie “in 
the midst of the of and 
far-away cottages an tered very body 
do the old touch in the picture of “the 
some parso and grey church set in the midst; there was the 
pleasant tinkle of the blacksmith’s anvil, the patient cart-horses 
waiting at his door; the basket-maker 
in the sunshine ; the wheelwright putting the last touch to a blue 
transparent windows ing pots of blooming balsa 
or geraniums, and little gardens in front all double daisies 
or dark wall-flowers; at the well clean and comely women 
carrying yoked buckets, and towards the free school small 
kets of un corduroys adorned wi . 
And in contrast with these are the dirty children and languid 
mothers of the grimy towns—“ Dissenting women, 
who took life patiently and thought that salvation de 
chiefly on predestination and not at all on cleanliness.” There 
was a great deal of nonsense talked about Romola, and foolish 
ns kept on cavilling at that wonderful book, because the 
the styled her own ground. As if she 
had not made Florence in the fifteenth century as much her own 
ground as Loamshire in the nineteenth, and as if, moreover, & 


writer of genius could always be ready to give the public int 


what it happens to want, instead of what she happens to be 
to give. T > anthoress of Felix Holt probably had her eyes half 
turned upon these too captious admirers when she says of the 
m who benefited his curate by pointing out how ; 
Fest defeat a Dissenting controversialist, that he had all “ those 
sensibilities to the odour of authorship which belong to almost 
everybody who is not expected to be a writer—and especially to 


* Feliz Holt, the Radical, B Eliot. 3 vols. London and 
Edinbengh W" Blackwood & Sons. 1866, 


peeling his willow wands — 
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orship which is called suggestion, and consists 
that form of — at he might do a great deal with a given 


sufficient amount of knowled 

subj ringing ge, reasoning 

wit it.” But though it was extremel absurd 
disliking Romola because she was not a arwick- 


oe id, and still more absurd to — that the authoress 
d no Husiness to shift her scenes or change her characters, we 
may still rejoice that she has again come gates Oe 
ish life, so humorous, 80 ageoug, and so philosophical, 
Bagi at once raised ber into the very rst rank among English 


The ular notion about the excellence and brilliancy of the 
style *Teeorge Eliot’s novels is that it is simply the excellence of 
a painter like Teniers. People talk of Silas Murner as if there were 
ing in it except Nancy Lammeter and the famous — in 
the our of the inn; of the Millon the Floss, as if it were only a 
chronicle of Gleigs and Dodsons and Tullivers; of Adam 
Bede, as if it contained no more than a photographic reproduction 
of the life of midland dairies and farm-houses and apple-orchards. 
No doubt the same kind of remarks will be made about the latest, 
and in some pointe the best, of the writer’s stories. And there 
is no lack of material even for the limited appreciation in- 
in such criticism as this, The talk of the miners over 
their ale; of the respectable farmers and shopkeepers over their 
three-and-sixpenny ordinary in the country market-town; of the 
servants in the butler’s pantry of an old manor-house, is as 
wittyand as truthful, and in its own wayas artistically admirable,as 
ing that the writer has ever done. And the variety is much 
teramong these quaint-speaking souls, with narrow slow-moving 
fives, and only the dimmest and haziest outlook, and the most 
heavily-cl sensibilities. Instead of the one or two who have 
hitherto sufficed to furnish a background for the graver and more 
tragic action of the story, in Felix Holt there are a dozen. 
There is the Dissenting minister’s old servant who is always 
being severely “ exercised” in m who, if remonstrated 
with for —. the eggs too hard, would sigh that “ there’s 
hearts as are harder,” and who, in reply to anything like 
a joke, would exclaim, “Dear me, don’t you be so light, Miss; 
we may all be dead before night;” and the good-humoured 
tman who says that he’s “been aforced to give my wife a 
k eye to hinder her from going to the preachin’; Lors- 
‘a-massy, she thinks she knows better nor me.” There is the 
little old waiting-woman who looks on life as she looks on 
her evening game of whist, “I don’t enjoy the game much 
but I like to play my cards well, and see what will be the en 
of it.” And there 1s Mrs. Holt, the groaning member of the 
church assembled in Malthouse Yard, who, though full of 
humble professions, avows, “I’ve done my duty and more if any- 
body comes to that; for I’ve gone without my bit of meat to 
make broth for a sick neighbour; and if there’s any of the 
church members say they've done the same, I'd ask them 
if they had the sinking at the stomach as I have.” These 
are only three or four out of a much greater number of simi- 
lar characters, all fully and clearly drawn, and each thoroughly 
different from the other, except in the one point of leading 
a dull uncultured life. For though they all say good things, 
what they say is not all good in the same way, but because 
it is in each case the natural style of a distinct character 
which has been keenly observed and fully conceived. But to see 
nothing in this or any other novel by the same writer but these 
droll, stupid, quaint beings, with their odd humours and rude 
conceits, is as bad as to see nothing in Hamlet except the 
gravediggers, nothing in Romeo and Juliet except the nurse 
and the friar and the apothecary, nothing in the Midsummer's 
Night's Dream but Bottom and Snug, Snout and Quince. It is 
natural that George Eliot’s brilliant comedy should be most talked 


‘about, because everybody in the world feels bound to like humour, 


and no man does not think he understands it. And, besides, 
the authoress’s view of life is always brought out with so much 
mellowness, with such artistic delicacy and finish, with an air of 


‘such even tranquillity, that the incautious reader commonly over- 


looks the yey pathos which lies under the surface of nearly 
every book she has written. If she allowed herself to take the 
reader aside and pour deliberately into his ear a stream of general 
moralizing, or if she borrowed an artificial impressiveness fom an 
abrupt staccato style as so many French writers, even writers of 
eminence, are fond of doing, the half-tragic moral and point of 
almost all her work would be forced upon the least reflective kind 
of reader. But her sense of what is due to art, or, in other words, 
her fine and comprehensive discernment of the p ion between 
the different. elements of human life, and her consciousness of the 


‘unnumbered tints and shades which colour its various fi are 


enough to prevent her from narrowing and concentrating all her 
upon a single effect, or throwing over her whole picture 


one single overwhelming colour or light. One living novelist, and 


an accurate observer of life too, feels only the superficial joys, the 
fainter Fang by which mortals are affected. y sero whe has 
watched the doings and sufferings of men from loftier and more 
poetic heights, is roused to declaim like Prometheus against 
the selfish malignity or cold indifference with which the 
gods regard the sons of men. In the hands of the first, 
we are entertained, but we never rise from the ground. In 
the hands of the other, life is no longer the life of men, 
but of furious Titans and beneficent demi-gods. The au- 
— of Felir Holt and of Romola is wider and maturer 

her philosophy than either. She looks out upon the 


world with the most entire enjoyment of all the good that 
there is in it to enjoy, and with an enlarged compassion for all the 


ill that there is in it to pity. But she never either whimpers 
the sorrowful lot of man, or snarls and chuckles over his 

and littlenesses and impotence. For example, in Felix 
is an odd little Dissenting minister, one of the most 
perfect and pleasing characters ever drawn. In an interview 
a Radical candidate seeking his vote and in he does his 
to modify the candidate’s views about the ballot. A cynical spri 
might have made himself merry, the authoress says, 
illusions of the little minister, who brought so much conscience 
bear on the production of so slight an effect.” “TI never smiled 
at Mr,’ Lyon’s trustful energy,” she on, “ without falling to 
itence and veneration immediately after; for what we call 
usions are often, in truth, a wider vision of past and present 
realities—a willing movement of a man’s soul with the larger 
sweep of the world’s forces—a movement towards a more assured 
end the chances of a single life.” This complete pee 
conduct 


Re 


sis 


which breathes through the authoress’s style. And this is the more 
remarkable because of the fulness with which every chapter shows 
the writer’s consciousness of the puzzle which surrounds human 
existence. in her books is too com- 
ing it with some imaginary s t for giants, 
either is all excluded that cannot be cutichgeotiy 2 measured by 
the stupid little two-inch rule of those who have become optimi 
with shut-up minds, either out of sheer self-conceit and vanity, or 
else because a too narrow religion or philosophy has made them so. 

One of these puzzles, which runs pathetically through Fehr 
Holt as through Romola and the Mill on the Floss, is the evil usage 
which women receive at the hands of men. Mrs. in 
the novel before us, is perhaps a stronger illustration than either 
Maggie Tulliver or Romola of the curse which a man can be to a 
woman, And it is not designed for a mere outburst of impotent 
anger and misery when she exclaims, partly crushed, partly 
defiant, that “God was cruel when he made women.” She gives 
a reason for her seemingly impious accusation, and her own history 
and position supplied an extenuating condition, or else an argu- 
ment in its support. “A woman's love,” she said, “is always 
freezing into fear; she wants everything, she is secure of nothing. 
. . « « What is the use of a woman’s will? if she tries, she 
doesn’t get it, and she ceases to be loved.” Fate had been unkind to 
the unhappy woman. “ After sharing the common dream that when 
a beautiful man-child was born to her, her cup of happiness 
full, she had travelled through long years apart from that child 
to find herself at last in the presence of a son of whom she was 

id, and to whose sentiment in any given case she possessed no 
key.” This is a picture of which men would have seen more, and 
tho omy og had been less ready to ane pitying women 
in the right a willingness to pity them in the wrong 
op vile they don't either merit or want pity. Transome 

other causes than a rather cold and self-reliant son to exclaim, 
“T would not lose the misery of being a woman, now I see what 
can be the baseness of a man.” “Une must be a man—first to 
tell a woman that her love has made her your debtor, and then 
ask her to pay you by ing the last poor threads between her 
and her son.” The whole ter descriptive of the interview 
in which a man tries to save himself from di eable things by 
a whom he has once to her past 
egradation to her own son, is a painf ough unsurpassed]: 
igorous delineation of the ugliness to which anybody can prow 
when “led on through years by the gradual demands of a selfish- 
ness which has spread its fibres far and wide through the intricate 
vanities and sordid cares of an everyday existence.” This is the 
old strain of Romola taken up again. Mr. Jermyn, like Tito, is 
ilty of a hateful baseness, not use he is a wicked raveni 

d, but because he is weak and mean, and has got to thi 
honour and pity and affection and every other virtue in his rela- 
tions to another cheaply sacrificed at the price of some gain to 
himself. “To such uses may tender relations come when they 
have ceased to be tender.” 

Yet this strong and og conviction of how hard or mean or 
cruel men are to women has not prevented the authoress, here as 
in other books, from ing a man the effective stirrer-up of a 

ure and lofty enthusiasm in the mind of her heroine. hat 
 paetfemerM was to Romola, Felix Holt is to Esther. Only the 
first had the simpler and stronger lever of religion, while Felix 
Holt elevates Esther to a height as lofty as his own by the subtle 
force of his own character. It need scarcely be said that the task 
‘which the authoress has set herself in the later case is 
by much the more difficult, and demands a new delicacy and 
nuity. Religious enthusiasm is full of infection, and 
might have easily grown up under the teaching of Savonarola in 
a much less noble and less bitterly tried person than Romola was. 
But enthusiasm for a teacher who brings no pietistic exaltation to 
his work, and only preaches the doctrine of self-denial from the 
social point of view and in its least attractive shape, implies a 
curious and subtle affinity between the teacher and the proselyte. 
This affinity and its development are very finely brought out. 
In the mind of a rather dainty heroine, whose taste for the 
minor graces of life was revolted by ugly and dull s i 
the growth of an appreciation. the mental elevation and 


robustness which are so much above the minor graces is traced 
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with « singularly supple force. And the study was well worth | 


, of the im uced by a robust, self-reliant, un- 
devout, yet thoroughly character upon a mind into none 
of whose moods the doctrines of Calvinistic theology hap _to 
fit. It is a study which suits a time when even the Carlylian 
gospel of labour, greatly as it needs to be modified for much good 
to come of it, has done something for people who found that 

ing was done for them by formulas about Predestination and 
Grace and Faith. But in Felix Holt the most elevated form of what 
may without offence be called modern paganism makes way where a 
dull cut-and-dried theology was worthless, because it was embodied 
in a vehement and enthusiastic man, who does not shrink from even 
throwing away a livelihood which he ewer involved a trick 
upon his fellows. The suppleness with which Esther is developed 
is more than matched in the strong-handed consistency with which 
the authoress has drawn her hero. It is a pity that the plot of 
the story, which runs upon the ual disclosure of a claim to 
some property, happens to flow from utterly remote and far-off 
incidents, instead of flowing from the mental movement of the 
i "> actors. Until Esther is taken away in her carriage by 
Kits. ransome, the movement of the plot and the movement of 
character rather jar and together. It is true that in the end 
the possible possession of the property becomes a hinge in the 
play of character, but meanwhile it has thrown a considerable 
artificialness over portions of the story. This, however, is only a 


a monster, neither are we bound to maintai : 
ness, the wisdom, or the legality of all the acts cote. 
enemies. We hold that, in a controversy which 
doubtedly a difficult one, there. was somethi g to 
on Cesar’s side, ey there was more to be said against 
him. We hold that Cesar had no ground for such 
treme measure as beginning a Civil War, as entering I the 
head of an army. But we allow that he had received con. 
siderable personal provocations, and that the clumsiness of his 
enemies had contrived to give him colourable excuses for much 
that he did. Most men in the same position would haye been 
tempted to do as Cesar did, and many men would have yielded 
to the temptation. As far as its immediate occasion and pre- 
text are concerned, many rebellions on record have been far more 
inexcusable than the rebellion of Cesar. But a rebellion it 
and, as we hold, an unjustifiable rebellion. Still we see nothi 
to lead us to set down Cesar, like some ts before and gi 
as a prodigy of exceptional wickedness. at we do kick agai 
is having him set up as a model of pure and perfect patriotism, one 
_ who, during his whole life, was simply seeking the public good. 
_ As for his enemies, it is plain that there was no man among 
| them in the least de able to cope with him. There was no 
_ other man then, there have been few men in the whole history of 
| the world, the equal of Cesar in genius. But a less man 


| Cesar, striving against greater men than most of his enemi 


slight drawback in what is essentially a novel of character, and the | would still have had a great advantage. Cusar follow 
figure of Felix Holt stands out with such size and strength, and | straightforwardly and unceasingly a personal aim. He had no 


almost incisive freshness, as to overshadow any minor defect of 
construction. Behind him there are the other two most con- 
spicuous persons in the book—the sorrowful woman, whose life has 
been robbed of all its savour and with a terrible secret crushing 
her heart, and, in effective relief with her, the gentle, ripe-minded, 
fervent old Dissenting minister, whose views about salvation were 
barely high enough to please his flock. The authoress’s creative 
energy has never, we think, been so exuberantly exercised before. 
One group succeeds another, and not a single figure appears in any 
of them, though it be ever so far in the background, which is not 
perfectly drawn and perfectly coloured. Even the young ladies at 
the Manor, who only ask when Dissent began, why Government 
didn’t put a stop to it, and so on, illustrate the intense finish 
which this accomplished and profound writer puts on every part 
of her work. Of her exquisite humour, her subtlety and delicacy 
of analysis, the wide suggestiveness of her bits of “‘ aside,” and her 
style which is so fascinating because it is so exact an outward 
expression of the deep and mellow power with which her mind 
works and by which it is coloured—of all these we need not 
speak, They are as perfect and as delightful as they ever were. 


HISTORY OF JULIUS CESAR.—VOL. IL* 
(Concluding Notice.) 

WE. now come to the last part of the volume—to the trans- 

actions which immediately led to the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Our author carries his hero across the Rubicon, and 
there for the present leaves him. This part is in every way 
inferior to the part devoted to the Gaulish War. There we have 
at least the results of real topographical research; here we have 
nothing but the old party pamphlet again. The author has perhaps 
learned a little by experience; we are not amused by so many of 
those grotesque outbursts which at least relieved the narrative of 
the former volume from utter dulness. But it is still essentially 
the same thing; everything still on the same principle of 
judging Ceesar by a different rule from other people; and in some- 
thing which is not mere inaccuracy, but a deliberate flying in the 
face of evidence, we think this volume surpasses its predecessor. 
Moreover, though the Gaulish War has already been told in detail 
in the former part of the volume, the author thinks it necessary to 
tell it over again, year by year, along with the political history, in 
a form which is too long for a summary and not full cious te a 
narrative. This, to our mind, adds not clearness but confusion. 
And of course references to “ the Emperor Napoleon the First ”— 
in one instance, which we have quoted, a distinct reference to his 
living nephew—are scattered about to remind us, if we had any | 
chance of forgetting, what the real object of the History is. 

The subject, then, of this narrative is Cesar’s rebellion—his em- 
ployment of the forces entrusted to him by the commonwealth in 
order to coerce the lawful authorities of the commonwealth. We 
get into a way of talking about Cesar and Pompeius as if they 
were rival candidates for a crown, or at least for some form of 
dominion, equally open to the ambition of both. But the simple 
aspect of the Civil War is that Cesar rebelled against the Senate, 
while Pompeius was merely the lawful officer of the Senate. 
The defence of Cesar must be made by showing that he 
had undergone that amount of wrong, of unjust and illegal 
treatment, which alone can justify the extreme measure of 
rebellion. Of course the present writer quite understands 
this, and he does his best to make out his case, though he 
does not state it quite so barely as we have just done. And 
now for a word on our own position. We are not sworn 
Pompeians. We are in no way committed to the cause of the 
Roman ari 3 as we are not bound to look on Cesar as 


* Histoire de Jules César. Tome Deuxitme. Guerre des Gaules. Paris: 
History Julius Cesar. Vol. II. The Wars in Gaul. London: Cassell, 
1866. 


| Senate to consult, no forms of law to observe; whatever he 


ordered was sure to be at once obeyed by an army personally attached 
to him, and utterly careless about loyalty to the Roman common- 
wealth. His adversaries had to strive against him how they 
could with the forms of an unwieldy and worn-out constitution, 
The task of defending liberty had strangely fallen on the dregs of 
an aristocracy. The Roman People—a name once so great and 

lorious—had sunk into a venal and savage mob, ready to applaud 

zesar or any one else who would promise them bread and Hoody 
shows. Such a commonwealth could not resist such an assailant, 
And we have shown in former articles that we do not look on 


| Ceesar’s success as an unmixed evil. The municipal government of 


the Roman city had utterly broken down in its attempt to govern 
the world. e provinces were not likely to lose by any p story 
and the Cesarean tyranny may well be looked on as a just retri- 
bution on a prelim” which held so many other common- 
wealths in bondage. All this we fully and freely admit; but it 
in no way proves that Ceesar’s course was one of pure and un- 
mixed righteousness ; it inno way entitles his actions and motives 
to be judged by a different paru. ber from those of Pompeius or 
Cicero; least of all does it give him any right to be set up on 
a pedestal and worshipped as a being, it would almost seem, of a 
nature higher than man. 

Cesar, then, rebelled against the authority of the Senate; 
did he rebel justly ? To prove this it is surely not enough to prove 
that some of Czesar’s enemies did things as bad as, or worse than, 
anything that Czesar himself did. The consul Marcellus scourged 
a citizen of Comum, whose claim to Roman citizenship rested on 


an act of Cesar, and bade him go to Crsar and show his scars. 


Here was a piece of base and cowardly wx! done, it would 
seem, for no motive except to insult Cresar. The validity of the 


to us strangely arbitrary. By a well-known form’ 


man’s claim to the citizenship, that is, the validity of Ceesar’s grant 


_ of the Latin franchise to Comum and other Cisalpine towns, might 


have been tried in some quite different way. But for an act of one 


| magistrate, as senseless as it was brutal, the personal punishment of 


that magistrate, and not a civil war, was the proper remedy. And 


_ the conduct of the Senate itself was weak, vacillating, perhaps not 


always strictly legal. The difficulty in these cases is to make out 
what was legal and what was not. The Senate was less than a 
modern Parliament, because it had not full legislative authority. 
But it was more than a modern Government, more than a modern 
Constitutional King and his Ministers. The Roman Constitution 


_ had always, in practice at least, allowed both to the Senate and to 


individual trates powers in cases of emergency which seem 
the Senate 
was accustomed to entrust the Consuls with powers to do almost 
wore Ceesar’s real case against the Senate is this. An Act 
of the People, the supreme we authority, granted him 
certain privileges beyond the limits of the ordinary law. The 
Senate, in the exercise of their undefined and ex 
powers, passed Acts which contradicted the Act of the i ay 
which required Cesar to conform to the ordinary law. The case 
really is ludicrously like what happened the other day among our 
selves. An Act of Parliament invested the county rates 
with certain unusual powers within certain boroughs. An Order in 
Council professed to take these powers away. Indeed Caesar's case 
is weaker than the case of the county magistrates, because English 
law does not hold that the Privy Council has any general power of 
extra-legal action for the supposed good of the State. em- 
bering these extraordi powers of the Senate, it would be 
hard to say that their conduct was illegal; but, if it was, it would 
still be a dangerous rule to lay down that an irregular act of @ 
Government, involving no general oppression, but simply che 
the ambition ‘of a single citizen, imposing on him no unusua 
disabilities, but sim: ly diseganding certain unusual privileges, 1s 
enough to justif and civil war. 

Cesar wished to sue for the Consulship while absent, still 
retaining his province and his army. If allowed todo ag 
would never be divested of his imperium; he would remain 
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Ti, by both Consuls. (We looked in the English to learn the mean- 


coment when he became Consul. This a special 
came ecree pe ale had allowed him todo. Butas the time drew 
to far the Conmulahig, to give up his 
+a him i ished to stand for the Cons , to give up 
quired bins wale stand in the usual way. This would involve, 
of course, the possibility of his failing to obtain the Consulship, and, 
if = were elected, it would involve the necessity of remaining 
months without. command between his election and his enter- 


‘rity ordering Czesar to resign by a certain day. Two tribunes, | 
arel them ‘the famous Marcus Antonius, interposed their nega- | 


Je that the point was really one which admitted of some con- 
peor and that Cresar and the Senate might each, with some | 


let it be that the Senate, in the exercise of its extraordinary | 


more t breach of law on the part of any aes int 
worth while to | 


of a few pages. 
very degading'y of the state of things, and complains—not 


the first or the 


Ego quos tu bonos esse dicas, non i igo; ipse nullos novi; sed ita, si 
ordines bonorum querimus: nam si sunt boni viri. Verum in 
dissensionibus ordines bonorum et genera querenda sunt. 

He then goes on to show that no — class can be trusted, 
neither Senators, Knights, nor any other. This, in our author's 
hands, becomes :— f 

Qu’entendez-vous ces hommes du bon i? Jen’en connais 
je puisse nommer. aren connais, si nous coon de la classe en = 
honnétes gens ; car individuellement, dans le vrai sens du mot, ils sont 
rares ; mais dans les dissensions civiles, c’est la cause des honnétes gens qu'il 
faut chercher od elle est. 

The meaning is utterly mistaken, or rather the translator's words 
have scarcely any meaning at all; so far as they have any, Cicero 
is made to say that he knows very few whom he can honest 
men individually, whereas he says the exact contrary. It is worth 
while to turn to the English translation ; it is so ludicrously plai 
that the translator simply tried to make what he could of the 
French, and never thought of turning to Cicero’s own text :— 

What do you mean by these men of the good side? I know none that I 
could name. I know some, if we mean to speak of the whole class of honest 
men ; for individually, in the true sense of the word, they are rare; but in 
civil strife you must seek the cause of honourable men where it is. 

A little way on, our author gives us a fervid description of the 
scene inthe Senate: 
' Mare-Antoine est le plus audacienx ; le consul Lentulus Vinterpelle 
colére, et lui enjoint de quitter la curie, “ob, dit-il, son caractire sacré he 
——— pas plus longtemps du chatiment que lui mérite sa conduite 
a la République.” Alors Marc-Antoine, se levant impétueusement, 
prend les dieux & témoin qu’on viole cn sa personne les priviléges de la puis- 
sance tribunitienne. “On nous outrage, s’écrie-t-il, on nous traite comme 
meurtriers. Vous voulez des proscriptions, des massacres, des incendies. 
Que ces que étes attirés retombent sur vos tétes! ” 
ronon¢an’ "exécration, qui avaient toujours le pouvoir 
de fra les its sas il 
bper superstitieux, il quitte la curie, suivi de Q. 
For all this the author sends us to “Cicéron, Lettres familiéres 
XVL. ii.” and “ Philippiques LL. xxi. xxii.” (« Lettres familidres” is 
our author's odd way of quoting the Epistole ad Familiares or ad 
sos, and the reference should be xvi. xi.) Now in these 
Places there is absolutely nothing of the kind. The Epistle says 
only, “ Antonius quidem noster et L. Cassius, nulld vi expulsi, ad 
Ceesarem cum Curione profecti erant.” The declamation in the 
Philippics gives no distinct description at all. Our author's 
Picture comes from the description in Appian (Bell. Civ. ii. 33), 
whom he refers to a little way further on, with a many 
touches of his own. The rage attributed to Lentulus softens 


ing of “ interpeller,” and we find it is “to interrupt.”) Madpsedd¢ 
é i ixarijvat Tov cuvedpiov, 
Te cai Cypapxovvrec wabouy droxerepov. This agrees with 
mwapyvecey. Antonius does not charge them with wishing 
for proscriptions and so forth; he rather threatens—or at least 
prophesies, which is next door to threatening—such things himself. 
tavta simwy, ikirpexer, cai opaydc cai 
mpoypagac [he knew the future too well] cai guyd¢ nai 
cai boa abroig apag TE iag 
roig robrwy airioug Plu indeed, in the fits of 
Antonius uses the word i#Sade, but y izéBade is to be ex- 
y 
farther on still, in the ye which Casar made to his soldiers 


when he heard of er, ang of the Tribunes. It can be judged 
y side with the original. Here is the 


gagné tant de batailles, subjugué la Gaule entiére, dompté les 


Bretons, car ses ennemis sont les leurs, et son ion, comme sa gloire, 
est leur ouvrage.” 
The Latin is:— 

Quibus rebus cognitis, Cesar apud milites concionatur: omnium tem- 


porum injurias inimicorum in se commemorat, a quibus seductum ac 
depravatum Pompeium queritur, invidia atque obtrectatione laudis sur, 
cujus ipse honore et dignitate semper faverit, adjutorque fuerit. Novum in 
Republica introductum exemplum queritur, ut tribunitia intercessio armis 
notaretur, atque obprimeretur, que superioribus annis armis esset restituta. 
Sullam, nudata omnibus rebus tribunitia potestate, tamen intercessionem 
liberam reliquisse ; Pompeium, qui amissam restituisse videatur, dona etiam 
que ante habuerit ademisse ; quotiescumque sit decretum, Darent 

tratus operam, ne quid respublica detrimenti caperet, qua voce, et quo SC. 
a Romanus ad arma sit vocatus ; factum in perniciosis legibus, in vi 
tri 


docet): quarum rerum illo tempore nihil factum, ne cogitatum quidem ; 

cum populo agi ceptum, nulla facta. 

Hortatur, cujus is ductu novem icissi 

gesserint, plurimaque prelia secunda fecerint, omnem Galliam, Germa- 
i existimationem, dignitatemque 


It is amusing to see how much comes out of the translator's own 
head. According to Cesar’s own account (Bell. Civ. i. 7), this 
h was made at Ravenna, while he was still in Gaul, and the 
ibunes did not meet him till he was at Ariminum, in Italy. 
But our author prefers Appian to Cesar, and Appian makes 
Tribunes meet Cesar at Ravenna. The motive is obvious—we 
mean in our author, not in Appian, who no doubt made an honest 
blunder; it is a point to e Cesar have what Plutarch calls 
his best pretext before he crossed the Rubicon instead of after. 
However, Appian and the present writer together clearly outweigh 
andes thee Tribunes reached Cesar before 
he made this speech, he must (though he himself forgot the fact) 
have made some mention of their presence in his speech. So his 
biographer kindly supplies the omission. But the greatest joke is 
the next. writer utterly misconcei meaning of 
words, “ nulla lex promulgata, non cum agi ceeptum, 
secessio facta.” OF aterm Ceesar means that ny not, like the 
Gracchi, Saturninus, and others, made any proposals to the people, 
nor, like other agitators, led a secession—the secessio seemingly 
— his biographer, so he left it out. But our writer 
cied that Cesar meant to complain that the Senate had 
acted of themselves without consulting the people, and he winds 
up with the general sentiment, put in italics, “ Tout ce qui a 6té fait 
sans le peuple est illégitime.” There is not a word of this in 
Cresar. t on looking to the note we see, “Paroles de la pro- 
clamation de l’empereur Napoléon débarquant au golfe Juan en 
1815.” We presume, then, that Se ae all 
things are common. Any word of a parte may be attri- 
bated to 6 Ghia; wo resume then that any word of a Omsar 
may be attributed to a We wait therefore to see in 
some future volume how far the words “ Ceesarem se, non 
esse,” can be safely transferred to the lips of His Maj the 
e one or er 
this would spoil it. We have done with the book. We have 
to add that it is accompanied by an elaborate collection of plates, 
and that, if they could be had accompanied pt, 
ical matter, they would be of real use to students of 
taries, 


down in the original into a piece of possibly friendlv advice given 


is office. did mot suit Uwsars plans 
ing oO ee ax months, perhaps for the rest of his days, a mere | 
inditedual Senator, giving his vote alongside of Cicero and Cato. | 
He refused to resign his command, unless Pompeius resigned his. 
For Pompeius had been indulged in a somewhat similar way. He 
had been allowed to remain in Italy, while holding the govern- 
Gnain. At last a decree passed the Senate by a large 
to provide the safety of = | rench :— 
e two tribunes, truly or falsely giving out that their lives were | 1. l'avait antorisé& 
fled to Cesar. But before | met him, a soon as erat devoir s’y opposa. 
he had gone the length of open rebellion, entering Italy at the | lorsqu’il en a fait le sacrifice, c'est contre lui qu’on les emploie, On a 
of an armed force. | méprisé les décrets du sénat et du peuple, également rendus, et d'autres 
head of an . ds. We need not ter | décrets ont été sanctionnés malgré l'epposition des tribuns. Ce droit d’in- 
We put the question on these peas SS os _ tercession, que Sylla méme avait respecté,on n’en a tenu aucun compte, 
into our author's elaborate arithmetical calculations as to the time “et c'est sous des habits desclaves que les représentants du peuple romain vien- 
when Cwsar’s command would regularly come to an end. He has nent chercher un refuge dans son camp. Toutes ses propositions de concilia- 
—or.rather the authors whom he follows have made—it pro- | tion ont été repoussées. Ce qu’on lui a refusé, on I’a accordé & Pompée, qui, 
entrainé par une malignité envieuse, a rompu les liens d’une ancienne amitié. 
Enfin quel prétexte pour déclarer la patrie en danger et appeler aux armes 
le peuple romain? Est-on en face d'une révolte populaire, d’une violence 
: : tribunitienne comme au temps des Gracques, ou d’une invasion des barbares 
Sa comme au temps de Marius? D’ailleurs aucune loi n’a été promulguée, 
powers, did override a decree of the People passed under other aucune proposition soumise @ la sanction du peuple ; tout ce quia éte fait 
aud circumstances. Was, or was not, this possible breach of law on est gown’ Que les donc le 
ody of the Government any justification for an incomparably | (4 
ant. 
on ; - - 
t of point out two or three instances of utter misrepresentation of his 
em authorities on the part of the present writer within the compass | 
| 
tri- 
on- 
t it had said that great things were expected from Cicero, and that no | 
honest man doubted what part he would take. (Neque tamen 
quam bonorum aut satis bonorum dubitare quid sensurus sim.) 
Gina snows that he does not know whom Atticus means by | 
honest men; he knows a great many men who are honest men 
personally, but he knows of no class that can be called honest 
politically :-— 
hae superioris wtatis exempla expiata Satarnini atque Gracchorum casibus 
| 
| 
} 
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ARMADALE.* 


M® WILKIE COLLINS has given us, in his latest novel, 
one more instance of his strange capacity for weaving extra- 
ordinary plots. Armadale, from beginning to end, is a lurid 
labyrinth of improbabilities. It produces upon the reader the 
effect. of a lite nightmare. Miss Gwilt, Mrs. Oldershaw, and 
Doctor Le Doux of the Sanatorium are enough to make any story 
in which they disagreeably sensational; and Mr. Collins 
seizes every possible opportunity of working up the horror they 
inspire to the highest point. it were the object of art to make 
one’s audience uncomfortable without letting them know why, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins would be beyond all doubt a consummate artist. 
To the accomplishment of this object he devotes great ingenuity, 
a curious genius for arranging and contriving mysteries, and a 
good deal of what may be called galvanic power. There is a sort 
of unearthly and deadly look about the heroes and heroines of his 
narrative, and though it is n for the purpose of the plot 
that they should keep moving, we feel that every one of their 
motions is due, not to a satan process, but to the sheer force and 
energy of the author’s will. They dodge each other up and down 
the stage after the manner of puppets at a open a and after 
watching their twistings and turnings from to last we come 
away full of admiration of the strings and the unseen fingers that 
are directing everything from behind the curtain. An ordinary 
novelist would let the villains murder their intended victim at once 
and have done with it. Not so Mr. Wilkie Collins, A hundred 
agencies are brought into play to suspend our interest through two 
long volumes. Spies, detective officers, lawyers, and two or 
three virtuous and watchful amateurs —. day and night 
— the villains. Each dogs the other till he is tired, and 
when he is tired the other dogs him. They overhear each other’s 
secrets from behind trees, or lurk uns ted under windows, 
keeping diaries sometimes of their proceedings. To heighten the 
absorbing interest of this contest of intelligences, railways, tele- 
graphy, —— presentiments, and dreams are freely used ; 
and the wonders of science do duty side by side with the marvels 
of the supernatural world. As a whole the effect is clever, 
powerful, and striking, though grotesque, monotonous, and, to use 
a French word, bizarre. There can be no mistake about the talent 
displayed. What strikes one as wanting is that humour which is 
the salt of all great genius, and that sense of proportion and 
beauty which is the soul of all real art. 

The praise which Armadale merits for its ingenuity it cannot be 
said to deserve as a study of character. Its various heroes and- 
heroines may or may not have each a parallel in real life ; but, apart 
from the startling incidents with which they are brought into con- 
tact, they have little intrinsic interest in themselves. Miss Gwilt, 
and the two Armadales, the Milroys, and the Pedgifts are none of 
them capable of awakening our sympathy, and when they fill the 
whole foreground, unrelieved by any figures on which the eye can 
rest with pleasure, the effect of the whole is glaring and deadly, if 
not dull. Considering how much Miss Gwilt tells us of herself, 
and the length to which she prolongs her diary and her correspond- 
ence, it is singular how indistinct is the image she leaves upon 
the mind at the end, except that she is wicked and audacious, and 
that she has got very red hair. Her correspondent, Mrs. Older- 
shaw, occasionally tells her that her posonger 4 is charming, and a 
reputation for vivacity is accordingly one of the things she has 
to sustain. But her vivacity is precisely the same sort of vivacit: 
as the vivacity of the younger Pedgift and the younger Bashw 
and consists apparently in a power of oat no means 
brilliant observations in rather flippant English. Place her side 
by side with Becky Sharp, in Mr. Thackeray's Vanity Fuir, and 
it becomes apparent in a moment what one means by saying that 
Armadale is deficient in humour, and deficient as a real 
sketch of character and life. Becky Sharp is quite as great a 
sinner, but with all her vices is a bit of genuine human nature, 
Contrasted with her, Miss Gwilt is a waxwork figure displayed 
from time to time in every conceivable sort of garish light. Ozias 
Midwinter, upon the other hand, must be taken to be perhaps the 
most carefully executed portrait in the book. It would be impos- 
sible for a writer of the position of Mr. Wilkie Collins to avoid 
occasional touches in such an elaborate delineation which are really 
good, but, considering the amount of ability expended upon Mid- 
winter, the result is decidedly di pee. He is such a poor 
creature at the best that it is impossible to derive much pleasure or 
profit from the spectacle of his feeble mental and moral evolu- 
tions, and a virtuous and self-conscious goose who is at the mercy 
of his dreams and his visions is not enough to support the whole 
dead weight of Miss Gwilt, and the other characters, upon his 
shoulders. It is nearly as difficult to become excited over his fate 
as it is to be excited over Armadale’s; and if Miss Gwilt had mur- 
dered both of them, and murdered herself afterwards, everyone 
would have been ready to allow that it would not have signified 
very much. In common with all writers who have felt the influ- 
ence of Mr. Dickens, Mr. Wilkie Collins sometimes endeavours to 
quicken the narrative into liveliness by descending into caricature. 
As a Caricaturist he is not successful, and we are disposed to think 
that he does not at all lighten the general effect by so doing. The 
scene, for example, in which Armadale and Miss Milroy examine 

for the purpose of mys Sy 2 their minds as to the 

legal validity of a secret marriage, ort of being thoroughly 

we By Wilkie Collins. 2 vols, London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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witty or amusing. It is not human nature : 

i¢ bot genuine humour on. the other, and a and 

stands midway between the two is usually not worth Construct- 

ing. In justice to Mr. Wilkie Collins it is to be remembered that 

ue, and that his view of both 
1 and of her lover, i 

‘Vetter then children » that they are 


“Page two hundred and eighty,” began Allan, “La usband 

wits, a bit I don't begin with : Tt 
erally that the law considers marriage in the light of a contract,’ 

oes that mean? I thought a contract was the sort of thing abuilder signs 
when he promises to have the workmen out of the house in a ven time, 
and when the time comes (as my poor mother used to say), the workmen 
never go.” 
Ra... there nothing about love? ” asked Neelie. “Look a little lower 

wh.” 

“Not a word. He sticks to his confounded ‘contract’ all the 

“ Then he’s a brute! Go on to something else that’s more in our way.” 
“ Here’s a bit that’s more in our way— i If any persons 
under legal incapacities come together, it is a meretricious and not a matri- 
monial union.’ (Blackstone is a one at long words, isn’t he? I wonder 
what he means by meretricious?) ‘The first of these legal disabilities is a 
prior marriage, and having another husband or wife living ——,’” 

“ Stop!” said Neelie, “I must make a note of that.” She gravely made 
her first entry on the page headed “ Good” as follows :—“ I have no husband 
and Allan has no wife. We are both entirely unmarried at the present 
time.” 

“ All right, so far,” remarked Allan, looking over her shoulder. 

“ Go on,” said Neelie. “ What next ?” 

“The next disability,’ proceeded Allan, ‘is want of age. The age for 
consent to matrimony is fourteen in males and twelve in females.’ Come!” 
cried Allan cheerfully, “ Blackstone begins early enough at any rate!” 

Neelie was too business-like to make any other remark, on her side, than 
the necessary remark in the pocket-book. She made another entry under the 
head of “Good ”—*“TI ai old enough to consent, and so is Allan too.” “Go 
on,” resumed Neelie, looking over the reader’s shoulder. “ Never mind all 
that prosing of Blackstone’s about the husband being of years of discretion, 
and the wife under twelve. Abominable wretch! the wife under twelve! 
Skip to the third incapacity, if there is one.” 

“The third incapacity,’ Allan went on, ‘ is want of reason,’” 

Neelie immediately made a third entry on the side of “ Good "—“ Allan 
and I are both perfectly reasonable.” “ Skip to the next page.” 

Allan skipped. “A fourth incapacity is in respect of ange se} of 
relationship.” A fourth entry followed instantly on the cheering side of the 
pocket-book : “He loves me and I love him—without our being in the 
slightest degree related to each other.” 

“ Any ahhh asked Neelie, tapping her chin impatiently with the end 
of the pencil. 

“Plenty more,” rejoined Allan, “all in emai, Look here; 
¢ Massiags Acts, 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, and 6 and 7 Will. 1V.c. 85 (g).’ Black- 
stone’s intellect seems to be wentoing bes, Shall we take another skip, 
and see if he picks himself up again on the next page,” &c. &c. 


And here, again, we may remark that our objection to this sort of 
laboured scene is not that it is against nature. There may — 
exist stupidity equal to Allan Armadale’s. But it is not wi 
while depicting such stupidity at length in a romance, and the 
fun, for instance, of dwelling on Armadale’s ignorance of the 
meaning of “ meretricious” and “4 Geo. IV. c. 76” does not 
come to very much. Clever though it may be, this species of 
writing is not interesting, and one passes from it, as indeed one 
passes from the whole of Armadale, with some admiration of the 
powers of the author, but without a sense of genuine pleasure 
enjoyed during the perusal. 

Without the incidents of the plot, the characters in Armadale 
would be very wearisome; but it must be admitted that the plot 
the unity of purpose and aim which pervades it is very perceptible. 
Novelists ta game would do well, not indeed to take the plots 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins as a model, but to take a lesson from his 
patience, and from the resolution with which he makes e 
circumstance subordinate to his leading idea. The weak part in his 

lots, perhaps, is that he relies too much upon startling and — 

ble coincidences. Le vrai n'est pas toujours le vraisemblable. 

most remarkable coincidences may be found in real life; but when 
coincidences happen in shoals, one’s faith in the novelist’s concep- 
tions becomes somewhat weakened. There is such a thing as 
economy in the free use of improbabilities, and though odd things 
do occur in the world, they do not keep on occurring to the same 
people every other day. But the story of Armadale hin almost 
entirely on miraculous combinations, the arithmetical chances 
against which are simply infinite. Ozias Midwinter, who strikes 
up a warm intimacy by accident with Allan Armadale, happens to 
be his cousin, the other Allan. The lady who throws herself 
overboard the steamer, and is casually saved by Arthur Blanchard, 
happens to be Miss Gwilt. Arthur Blanchard happens to catch 
oakank die after his wetting, thus devolving the inheritance on 
Allan Armadale. = pm i 
out to happen to fall in with, and pass the night on, the v 
same Pommsh ‘hc. La Grace de Dieu, on board which, more than 
twenty years before, the father of the one had murdered the father 
of the other. Walking in Kensington Gardens, Mr. Brock, the 
clergyman, happens to overhear two women talking about Arma- 
dale, one of whom happens to be the fatal Miss Gwilt; just as 
Ozias Midwinter, passing one day through Glasgow, — to 
overhear his father-in-law and a stranger conversing about himself. 
Mr. Wilkie Collins would perhaps reply that all this _—— 
If so, fatality certainly may work wonders in a novel, and the 
pity is that we know 60 little about what fatality can or cannot do 
in real life. And, over and above all this, we have to ple with 
the wonderful coincidence of the Dream, which forms the backbone 
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whole work, About this Mr, Wilkio Collins voucheafes 
‘word to assist us in his appendix :— 
readers will perceive that I have purposely left them with reference 
Dream in this story in the position which they would naturally 
in the case of a dream in real life—they are free to interpret it by 
tre natural or the theory, as the bent of their own minds may 
them. 


incline 
is is really a V funny confusion of thought. "When a dream 
ie kind het upon decent authority to have actually been 
ed in “real life,” and to have been followed up by such 
pw events as are recorded in Armadale, it will be time 
ugh to examine into its rationale. As for the dream in the 
peg Mr. Wilkie Collins’s readers, unless they are singularly 
Gare-minded, will not be long in puzzling themselves between 
or and supernatural. Being an invention of the author’s 
fancy, it is much more simply accounted for on the theory that 
it has pleased Mr. Wilkie Collins to invent it. The only philo- 
hical inquiry still possible after this solution is whether or 
bs Mr. Wilkie Collins believes that such a train of or 
if it hey ed in the world, would be referable to a natu 
or a supernatural origin—an inquiry towards which the mere 
fact of his imagining the fiction contributes nothing. It reminds 
us of Lord Dundreary’s i problem—* If you had a 
prother, do you think he would like cheese ?” 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Armadale has not 
altogether satisfied its own author. In a short preface which 
seems written for purposes both of offence and of defence, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins half anticipates criticism, and half defies it. 
« Viewed by the clap-trap morality of the day, this may be a very 
daring book. Judged by the’ Christian morality which is 
of ail time, it is a a book daring enough to speak the 
truth.” The habit of using a preface to deliver a clinical 

on oneself is not one that should be encouraged, and 

it is a little alarming to find Mr. Wilkie Collins employed 
in heaving stones at ow! reviewers before any of them 
have come in sight. Nor do we understand wherein the 
“truth” in icular of Armadale consists, unless it is in the 
fact that red-haired women do exist who are as wicked as Miss 
Gwilt, a fact which it is not our wish to deny. But we do not 
see why Mr. Wilkie Collins ~~ that he is going to be made 
a victim to “ the clap-trap morality of the day.” Moralists of all 
kinds, clap-trap or otherwise, would prefer perhaps, in real life, 
to see Miss Gwilt occupying her proper position in the world, 
which, without offence to Mr. Wilkie Collins, we take to be the 
dock of the Old Bailey; but the real objection to Armadale is not 
that Miss Gwilt is too sinful to be drawn. The question is 
whether it is worth while drawing her, and what the picture 
icious, but that it is ugly. ere is a criticism by Coleridge 
Hlins to read 


feel to 

in never looks at nature except through bits of stained glass. 
He is never satisfied with any appearance that is not prodigious, 
He should endeavour to school his imagination into the apprehen- 
sion of the true idea of the Beautiful.” 


TEN YEARS IN SARAWAK.* 


bpm romantic origin of its present Government, and the energy 
and perseverance displayed by its veteran chief and his brave 
associates, invest a work on Sarawak with peculiar interest. And, 
apart from the sympathy which the narrative of an adventurous 
career is sure to kindle in the bosoms of English readers, these 
volumes claim attention on another ground. The experiment 
which is being tried in Sarawak has an important bearing on a 
vital point of our colonial policy—namely, the relations between 
a verning class of Europeans and a group of alien subject 
taces. The attitude of the Government is unique. It exhibits 
none of the ordinary features of a British dependency—none of 
those Anglo-Saxon institutions which Englishmen are 
80 fond of importing into the distant corners of the earth. Still 
more opposed is it to the sey of centralization which governs 
the colonial policy of Holland and France. “The principle of 
the Government of Sarawak,” observes Sir James Brooke in the 
to this work, “ is to rule for the —_ and with the people. 

he ey in the Council secures a legal ascendancy for native 
ideas of what is best for their happiness here and hereafter. The 
, Wisdom of the white man cannot me a hindrance, and their 
English ruler must be their friend and guide, or nothing. The 
citizen of Sarawak has every privilege enjoyed by the citizen of 
England, and far more personal freedom than is known in a thickly 
ted country.” Thus it would appear that the Rajah’s 
overnment, ae its revolutionary origin, is one of the most 
conservative on the face of the earth. Its aim is to rule natives by 
the aid of natives, to interfere as little as possible with patriarchal 
usages and traditions, to cultivate the habit of self-government 
under the directing and restraining influence of the “white man’s 
wisdom.” We give Sir James Brooke and his subordinates full 
credit for the purity and generosity of their views. English rule 
in the East has not always been remarkable for either. The 
spectacle in those regions of a State governed in scrupulous 
accordance with the prejudices, and in the interest, of its native 
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races is somewhat rare. And we may go further, and admit 
that a Government on any other principle than that of concilia- 
tion would have been, under the circumstances, dangerous and 
impracticable. A handful of foreigners, had they adopted a 
meddlesome policy, would probably have soon been annihilated. 
But it is possible that a principle sound and wise in itself 
may be pushed to an extreme. There will be some who will 
think that a policy of toleration is carried too far when 
they hear from the Rajah himself that his government “ se- 
cures a legal ascendancy for native ideas of what is best for 
their happiness here and hereafter.” This is a platform which, 
literally construed, would seem to close the door to mission 
efforts. The “native idea” of a future state, Mr. Brooke 
us (p. 55, vol. i.), is that it is a state of dew. Ifa “1 
ascen ” for such a notion means anything, it must be an in- 
fraction of the law te endeavour to substitute for it the Christian’s 
hope after death. in, the most prevalent and characteristic 
“native idea” is the value which a Dyak attaches to the 
ion of human heads. A man is accounted great in 
proportion to the number of his enemies whom he has decapi- 
tated. But, so far from securing any legal ascendancy for thi 
barbarous practice of head-hunting, the Sarawak Govern- 
ment is firmly bent on repressing it, and Mr. Brooke relates in 
these volumes how it was prevented or punished. The adop- 
tion of such measures is hardly consistent with the principles 
enunciated by the Rajah in this preface, the vague a of 
which is to be regretted on account of the misunderstandings to 
which it may give rise. Waiving all question of the responsi- 
bilities of a Christian ruler, and admitting the prudence of a policy 
of non-interference, there yet remains the further question whether 
such a policy contains in it any element of solid progress. Can the 
basis of concession to “native ideas” be ever otherwise than pre- 
carious? Js such a system likely to civilize and develop the 
resources of the country? We had hoped that this book would 
throw some light upon this point. But into these prosaic con- 
siderations Mr. Brooke does not enter. He assures us, indeed, 
in a vague way, that Sarawak will one day rival or surpass Sin- 
gapore, but one does not see on what grounds such an anticipation 
cin. The evidence of his volumes seems to us, so far as it 
to point the other way. After ten years’ residence he seems 
to have left Sarawak very much what he found it. We are 
unable to discern any reason why a hundred Py under 
the same régime and unaltered conditions, should work any 
change. A century might well be consumed in the 
same endless “ palavers” with Dyak chiefs, and periodical marches 
to overawe outlying or hostile tribes, which are described in these 
volumes. But we fear it would be barren of more solid results. 
Unless Sir James Brooke is of the same opinion, why does he avow 
his desire to Sarawak under the protection of some enlight- 
ened nation? Can he suppose that an enlightened nation would 
be content to run in the ve that he has hitherto traced, and 
leave a brave and lively, but apparently childlike, race under the 
undisturbed dominion of their “ native ideas.” 

The intelligence and earnestness by which this book is marked 
compensate, toa great extent, for its want of literary skill. Its 
chiet defect is a total want of nt, which seriously impai 
its interest as a narrative. Though it purports to be the record of 
ten years’ experience, there are portions of the decade which are 

in silence. ‘Thus there is only one 
refers to the year 1855, while during the whole of 1862 Mr. Brooke, 
it 7 amy was absent from the country. It is often difficult to know 
of what place or period the author is ing. And though he 
evidently thinks for himself, he does not always succeed in express- 
ing himself very intelligibly. The Sea-Dyaks, amongst whom he was 
stationed, would seem to be the most active and warlike of their 
race, the chief patrons of head-hunting. Their language bears a 
strong resemblance to the Malayan tongue, and some of their prac- 
tices show traces of an earlier civilization ; their skill, for instance, 
in manufacturing wea; Certain tribes in the interior are even 
able to smelt their own iron, which is second to none for i 
arms. Mr. Brooke speculates as to the original stock from whi 
Sarawak has been peopled, and inclines to the opinion that it is 
the Chinese. An original connection with China may be inferred 
from many of the names, as Kina Balu, the highest mountain 
in the island. The jars which constitute the most valuable article 
of commerce, and which are prized to an extraordinary extent, 
show marks of Chinese workmanship. These jars are used as a 
measure of value; when a fine is inflicted, so many jars have 
to be paid by the offender. Mr. Brooke does not attempt to 
explain the origin of so singular a practice. He relates how, on 
one of his expeditions, a common-looking article of this kind 
was brought to him, which was supposed to possess the 
mysterious virtue of multiplying whatever was placed in it, 
and which was valued at 1504 The Dyaks have the notion 
both of an Almighty Being and of a future state. The more imme- 
diate supernatural influence, however, is that of the good and evil 
genii, whom, with the simple credulity of children, they are at 
every juncture careful to propitiate. The solitary grandeur of the 
scenery around them disposes their minds to entertain these super- 
stitious ideas. They exhibit none of the fanatical or fatalistic 
feeling of Mikeremedane. Mr. Brooke observes that he has never 
known a case of a Dyak “ pa 2 Occasionally, under great 
disgrace, they will resort to suicide, by eating a poisonous root. 
The Dyaks are much more sociable the Malays. The habit of 
living together in long houses produces a strong mutual attachment 
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between the members of a tribe. They marry young, and separate 
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frequently before they find a partner to please them, under the 
es of bad dreams m4 omens. In contrast to the laxity implied 


‘these “ probatio marriages,” there are penalties attached 
to wochastlty. The i is attached to a woman 
found in a state of pregnancy who cannot name her husband; 
cases of self-poisoning to avoid the shame are not of unusual 
occurrence. pig is killed, which nominally becomes the father. 
Then the neighbours claim a share of the fine which must be paid, 


and unless it is forthcoming the delinquent dare not move out of 


her room, for fear of molestation. As a class, the Dyak women 
are not wanting in sharpness of intellect, and their assistance and 
opinion go a long way to secure success in any negotiation. 
. Brooke speaks of the Chinese in terms of high respect. 
Their character combines many good and many bad qualities. 
Activity, enterprise, and speculation are their chief virtues. But 
ey are given to be overbearing and insolent, and they will cheat 
and deceive on principle. This latter failing, however, appears 
principally in small mercantile affairs and minor trading trans- 
actions. Of all the races of the East, they come nearest to 
Eu 
There is a monotony of adventure in the accounts of the numerous 
military expeditions which constitute the chief feature of this book. 
Their results hardly appear to have been commensurate with the 
labour and outlay, but the physical powers of endurance of the 
aks were conspicuously exhibited. No less than three expedi- 
tions were directed against a chief named Rentap, who had 
perched his fort on the top of a mountain, and long defied the 
power of the Sarawak Government. The incidents of the toil- 
some march, the of rivers, the dragging of the single 
gun up the steep ascent, and the final dislodgment of the enemy, 
orm one of the most interesting episodes in this work. Travel- 
ling in the interior is chiefly conducted along the water-courses, 
as Mr. Brooke gives a graphic account of the hardships of a 
march over stony ground, with feet bitten by leeches and failing 
provisions. The dangers of shooting the rapids with which the 
rivers abound, in a boat made out of a hollow tree, are considerable, 
to judge from the following account :— 
We generally drifted to the head of the rapid, when Ungup would stand 
up in front, choose the best and sometimes only channel, pointing it out with 
his paddle for the helmsman, and then would pull with all bis strength, 


keeping the boat’s bow in the proper course, with his flowing uncombed hair | 


flying behind, like the tail of a Welsh pony in full gallop. One place was, I 
thought, remarkably dangerous, as we had to pass a large rock in the centre 
of the fall, for which we steered until close to, and then with the force of 


water and strength of paddle we glanced off, and dashed past within a | 
couple of feet of the hard mass. There was a succession of about ten of these | 
falls, after which they became less steep and farther apart, until at last we | 


reached shingly beds, very much of the same description that we had passed 
up the river. This (the Rejang) is considered one of the most dangerous 
rivers, and traders hold it in great awe. Seldom a year passes without many 
of their boats being broken to pieces in these places, where they are carefully 
lowered down with «i We rapid after rapid without a 
single mistake ; if one had occurred, I should not have lived to tell the tale. 


Mr. Brooke’s obiter dicta are not the least amusing of this 


work. “A good hook,” oddly coupled with a use perspi- | 


ration, he declares to be necessary to welfare in the jungle. 
A man must possess not only culture but intellectual 
vigour, to carry with him into the forests of Borneo an interest 
in Paley’s Natural Theology and a taste for Shelley’s poe 


try. | 
So enamoured is our author of Oriental life, that he looks | 


on Europe and its conventionalities with no great relish. The 
position of the English peasantry is contrasted unfavourably 
with that of the native tribes of his adopted country. As 


creature comforts, he asserts that the Dyak is better off than the | 
Dorsetshire labourer. Even the less amiable traits of Dyak | 
nature, such as head-hunting, are viewed with some indulgence, | 
while the duty of repressing them is fully admitted. In time the | 


population will seek for other occupations. But the mere custom 
of valuation of heads, by which is meant, we suppose, the 
value attached to heads, “is of little consequence, so long as 
the promiscuous cold-blooded cutting-off of innocent traders and 
other unfortunates can be weenie” Mr. Brooke notices the 
subject of mixed marriages. a by intermarriage 
strikes him as the only means by which an effective harmony can 
be brought about between the white and black races; their pro- 

ny would, in all probability, be a more valuable _ for 
than thorough-bred E who inyariably degenerate 


after a long absence from their native climate. In the concluding | 
chapter this subject is discussed at greater length. A a ge 
developing the | 


capable at once of a climate and 
resources of the country will be best obtained “by a good cross 


betwixt the black race, who are deficient in mental organization | 


and other qualities, and the white, whose thinness of skull and 

nervous system are too delicately constituted to cope with the 
ing warmth and melting heat of these latitudes.” The thin 

of the wi might 

Europeans and Chinese. Besides being fair and civilized, a 

Chinaman, ing to Mr. Brooke, would make a kind and 

amiable husband. Much good might have sprung up “ from those 


liberal exports of meg females, sent by kindly-intentioned | 


ladies to the poor gold-di in a foreign region.” We fear 
that the most strong-minded of female philanthropists would 
shrink from the notion of supplying English wives for Malays 
and Chinamen. Mr. Brooke specifies “pride of race” as the 
main obstacle to the realization of this theory, We may 

another—religion. What religion is his Anglo-Malay 


or Anglo-Chinese nation to profess—the Christianity of the | 
imported mother, or the doctrines of Islam or Confucius de- | 


inserted by the intermarriage of | 


rived from the native father? There was no obstacl 
the fusion of Anglo-Saxons and Normans to which he refers bd 
chapter fs devoted to the oat 

chapter is de subject of the : 
aries in such a field as Sarawak- Extreme 
be employed in dealing with native prejudices, The teacher 
ought “to run with the tide” for some years, though not at the 
expense of his own self-respect, civiliz or bearing 
He should not attempt to abuse the natives as infidels and 
heathen, but let them see that an interest is taken ; 
them, and that every respect is shown to their customs, 
however barbarous and yg All sensible persons are 
agreed that in a work of this kind it is right to proceed with 
caution and circumspection. But we cannot go so far as to 
think, with Mr. Brooke, that it is advisable that a Government 
like that under which he holds office should adopt an entire] 
neutral attitude on religion, “should be a supporter of no vf 
religion in preference to another, and protect all alike.” Stil] less 
do we sympathize with his regret that secular schools have not 
been established in the out-stations, “ which might teach readi 
writing, and arithmetic, with the English tongue, but without 
any mention of creed.” One is curious to know how such a policy 
would ever conduce to the accomplishment of that which he ac- 
knowledges would be the means of strengtheni e Government 
beyond measure—namely, the conversion of the Dyaks, A poli 
of conciliation is one thing; a Gallio policy another, “ The 
former is indispensable to solid missionary success; the results of 
the latter must be purely negative. 


THE HEROINE OF THE CONFEDERACY.* 


HERE is no date on the title-page of this odd book, but 
- it appears to have been written and prin d, iF not publi 
before m 34 end of the American Civil War. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that a great deal of it jars rather painfully 
on the mind of the reader, now that the excitement which pro- 
duced it has been stilled. The writer's vehement aspirations 
and patriotic resolves fall mournfully on the ear when we 
remember the complete and sudden collapse which befell the 
Confederacy so soon after the book was written. A fool or a 
thin-minded —_ may laugh when he reads about Peace dis- 
playing Mr. Jefferson Davis “in the jewelled niche of Glory, 
wearing his well-merited wreath of , and receiving the 
homage of a grateful people for his exalted virtues and public 
service,” and reflects that the jewelled niche of Glory has turned 
into a dungeon in Fortress Monroe. But people who, on general 
principles, are neither too unflinching admirers of the winning 
side, nor too undoubting believers in the doctrine that the van- 
quished are —_ hopelessly in the wrong, are not likely 
to join in this rather ignoble grinning. A man may believe 
both that the Northern States were right in their claims, 
and that their triumph has been a gain to the cause of 
civilization and free government, and still not be insensible 
to the heroism of their opponents. It is impossible, therefore, 
for anybody with common generosity not to feel a certain emo- 
tion at the illustration of the old and familiar vanity of human 
wishes furnished by a book born so marvellously out of due 
season. Apart from this point of view, both the fundamental 
notion and the execution of the book are ve droll. 
In the preface the authoress says, “‘ Knowing much of the tone 
of feeling in the various portions of the South, I believe I am 
justified in drawing inferences of the Gouge, hopes, and aspira- 
tions of the interior life of those who dwelt there, and have dis- 
covered that I have not inappropriately woven a connected chain 
(the results of my observation and experience).” So she has made 
up a kind of romance out of this agglomeration of observed 
thoughts, hopes, and aspirations. The achievements of four or 
five heroines are all given to one, and, in her own person and those 
of her friends, the horrors and calamities of a fierce civil war are 
supposed to be brought before us in a very concrete and therefore 
impressive way. In the hands of a skilful writer, sary. this might 
have been a successful and satisfactory plan. But the authoress, 
though writing with abundance of spirit, lacks the artistic mind. 
Official documents and love affairs are each good in their way, om 
like many other good things, they are far from good when jum 
up together. And Miss O'Connor mixes up general orders and 
historic facts with the fruits of her imagination in a way that is 
fatal alike to interest and clearness in the minds of her audience. 


In fact, she has much too vivid an enthusiasm about the events which | 


she is narrating to be able to keep guard over her consistency, 
and to preserve the connection Reserva the links in her chain. The 
dialogue may delight those who love to hear the English language 
spoken with superfine elegance and propriety, but people 

fer to hear the characters in a story speak like common human 
eings with common human weaknesses will be less entirely pleased. 
For instance, a lady — to a proposal of marriage, “ Be assured 
that your kind re, or me is not unappreciated, and believe me 
when I say that I am grateful for the partiality which has one 
me out from among so many fairer and worthier ladies, and w 
has placed me too in the enviable position of being chosen by one 
whom it might be deemed a privilege to be tted to love. 
Well may the writer add that “she stopped as soon as 
sentence was uttered.” We don't see what else she could have 


cderacy; or, Truth and Justice. By Miss 
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mit of nature could no further go. However, taking 
-, boo ae she bursts out into a speech which is even amore 
oe 8 than the other. After declaring that a current of 
ood in her veins has “ somewhat tempered the burning 
ides” which come of her 
“ J, however, am not sufficiently philosophic, i 
an va cao, to school my heart to falsehood, and be it for 
weal or woe I most unhesitatingly place my hand in yours, and 
to beside the waters of this fount in whose crystal purity 
symbolized our hearts, that I love you fondly and. 
devoted] i let the world, in its cold sense of propriety, deem 
me what it will for so readily confessing it; I would not wish 
to know you longer or better if time or a ter knowledge 
dispel the aifection I have for you now.” The onl draw- 
back to this noble eloquence is that every lover will have to 
jearn shorthand, so that he may take notes of the leading 
points in the harangue of his beloved, with a view to a proper 
It is not everybody who has such ingenuity and such a 
seal command of language as the gentleman to whom this speech 
was made. He dipped his fingers into a fountain, and sprinkling 
a few drops on the lady’s brow, exclaimed :—‘“TI baptise thee, my 
own dear Cornie, in a new faith, that of trust in the one you 
have chosen as your guide through life, and in that of the noble 
eause I have espoused, and may it be pure as these crystal 
drops which I sprinkle upon your golden curls, and may it 
ps away for ever every Union sentiment now existing in the 
bosom of my lovely, beloved, and affianced bride, and may 
this parting Liss be a seal on these lips to close for evermore 
the Soquent pleadings which in a just cause might win a world.” 
What human life can be like among people who habitually con- 
verse in this light and agreeable style one is at a loss to conjecture. 
At all events it ought clearly to be much longer than the regula- 
tion threescore years and ten, if such a style were to become 
y popular, For the same splendour of language is intro- 
Suced wath equal profusion into the most ordinary affairs. A lady 
talking to an old negress says, “I have heard that you are a fore- 
teller of events, and that the stars, that to others are but soulless 
and — to you are as the Delphian oracle.” It is rather 
an odd notion —— to take the Delphian oracle as a proverbial 
ion for all that is kind and intelligible But we dare say 
this would not make much difference to the old negress. 
In the midst of one’s humiliation at finding that the English 
can be made so much finer than we have ever dreamt 
of making it, there is some consolation in discovering some 
very queer French. The opera of “Za Juif” is unknown to 
us, 80 is the dorée chateau en Espagne. “Dans votre orisons 
souvenez yous de moi,” says the heroine on one occasion, and 
on another we hear of her “jeune nymphes.” This slight 
ignorance of the elements of French grammar is the more 
curious as everybody in the book is amazingly fond of a French 
word, “A dashin g ride,” for instance, “ sur le bord du Mississippi 
would dissipate your sombre pensées.” Piebald talk of this sort is 
as common here as if the book were written for Belgravian use. 
There would be some surprise, though, in Belgravian bosoms, if a 
gentleman were to cry casually to alaty at a ball, “ But let us on 
to other scenes—the band has ceased, and I hear a magnificent 
voice in strains of song.” A Scotch lord, too, who had somehow 
got into the Southern States, must have had his national character 
considerably modified by the change of air, for at the same ball, 
“joining a P om 2 of ladies, he was soon en in brilliant 
repartee.” The society must have been positively terrifying to 
plain men who would only say “sombre thoughts” ins of 
“sombre pensées,” and who could not in cold blood plunge into 
“brilliant repartee.” Still the plain man may console himself by 
the thought that he does not mistake Hannibal for a Roman 
Emperor. Speaki g of the Day of Judgment, the writer declares 
that “there, with the humblest subject in that vale, shall stand 
the Cwsars, the Hannibals, the Neros, and Caligulas; their smiles 
or frowns then none shall heed, and in the presence of the King of 
Kings shall these tyrants tremble as their lowliest subjects.” We 
are not in a position to quarrel with the general statement, only 
Hannibal was not a tyrant, and he had no subjects, lowly or 
otherwise, and hence there is something superfluous in adding that 
“the tyranny of a royal decree alone caused men like the above 
to receive homage at their death, and a royal sepulchre after.” 
he various exploits which the authoress attributes to her 
are none of them altogether new to us. The indignant 
defiance with which the Southern women treated their invaders 
was one of the most notable points in the history of the contest. 
Only a few days ago Mr. Davis, in a letter from his prison, ex- 
pressed his profound sense of the perseverance and self-sacrifice 
and heroic patriotism of the ladies of the Confederacy. The 
courageous scorn with which they met the menaces and ill-usage 
of unchivalrous commanders and more brutal subordinates may 
be admired even by those who think that their cause was a bad 
fea i. som enough that the ladies of the North might have 
" ess devotion or less wrath if it had been their territory 
which was laid waste and their towns which were taken posses- 
sion of by the coarse and self-willed generals of the other side. 
And we may fairly hope that the Northern lady spoken of in 
Miss O’Connor’s book is only the heroine of a myth. an Chi 
young lady, it is well known, said that ‘if the South did easels 
4 Mr ensued, she should have what she most of all things 
oon or an ornament—namely, a necklace of the eyeballs of 
ern men,’ which her beau or lover has promised to bring 


editor,” though there is a touch of pure pone about the 
notion which is vulgarly looked upon as peculiarly feminine. The 
authoress gives an instance of ight have called 
unmanly ferocity if the speaker been on other side. 
Father Mullen, a Catholic priest in New Orleans, was asked 
of an officer. “ Most assuredly, i with a great 
afford me happiness to bury the whole army." 
he authoress a story of her heroine insisting on 
going on board the Alabama for the honour of seeing and hearing 
the renowned Captain Semmes. Whether she means it as some~- 
thing which might have happened, or as an actual occurrence, 
appears uncertain. The most remarkable feature about this little 
ero. ogizes for havin ” overstepped 
boundaries of propre Bs Thanks,” ths Captain is said to have 
replied, “as he msped both her hands within his own, while the 
blushes ti his bronzed face, ‘ thanks, dear lady. I am scarcely 
able to reply to so complimentary a speech ; I will say, however, 
that I am gratified for the kind expressions you have honoured me 
in using, and would further state you need have no fear as to the 
ay of the act, as you are amongst gentlemen, and those, 
eel, who appreciate your conduct, and who, if necessary, 
would be ~~ to chastise any who might mm = your 
motives,’ ” ere is rather a suspicious resemblance between 
Captain Semmes’s style and that of the young lady with 
whose answer to her lover we have previously been improved. 
After a little more chat of an equally lofty kind, the lady un 
a necklace of exquisite pearls, and takin, g the Captain’s hand within 
her own, makes him a short oration, and places it on his brow. 
Then the Captain, “smiling, took it off and, kissing it, said” 
some more superfine things which, if Captain Semmes ever reads 
them, will, we should think, divert him most hugely. Fortunately 
for their own fame, the Southern ladies were ble of wiser 
things than ing chaplets of pearls on the brows of their 
champions. it, like their Northern sisters, they seem unable to 
resist the Se c of a certain gushing and “ high-falatin’” 
style in describing even the soberest a Though the au- 
thoress is full of zeal and spirit on behalf of her cause, she has 
scarcely succeeded in bringing the heroines of the Confederacy 
much more vividly before us than the newspapers had done 


already. 


CAVALRY DRILL.* 


A be book is written by one who understands horses. We 
should like to see another book, on infantry drill, by one who 
understands men. However, if in the British army attention is 
beginning to be paid to the instinct of the horse, we may hope 
quel , it will also be paid to the reason of 
the man. The author evidently knows and loves his business, and 
therefore it is natural that he should contend that recent innova- 
tions have not diminished the value of cavalry in the field of 
battle. It were to be wished that readers could upon this point 
agree with him; for certainly, if the occupation of the cavalry 
officer is gone, much of the “pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war” will have de along with it. The confor- 
mation of ground may afford cover from artillery fire to 
and horse artillery, either when assembled together or when on 
the march to the point of action. The limits to human vision 
remain the same, however much the of artillery and small 
arms may be extended; and artificial aids to sight are ill- 
adapted for practice against moving bodies. For these and other 
reasons, the author concludes that, when once within twelve 
or fifteen hundred of the enemy’s artillery, a rapidly 
advancing body may be considered not much worse off now than 
a In order that it may be as well off as pe the 
author has endeavoured to form a system of combined tactics for 
cavalry and horse artillery, in which the chief points aimed at 
have rapidity, iness, and simplicity. It would be a 
long and tedious to enter into the details of this - are | 
and we will content ourselves with referring to those portions 
the work which are easily intelligible, and likely to be generally 
interesting. 

The principal features of the author’s system are, rejection of 
“ the law tee and increase of the — allowed between 
the front rear ranks of cavalry, which is at present half a 
horse’s length. He also recommends greater simplicity in 
drill and a reduction in the number of movements required. For 
the convenient combination of ca and horse arti he de- 
sires certain alterations of the established rates of e walk 
should remain as it is, at four miles an hour, for it is well to 
accustom horses to a lively pace at the walk. “Such a tells 
most favourably on the march. It gets the men and horses in 
earlier to their camping ground, &c.” The whole of this 
is as plicable to infantry as to cav , and whenever 
former branch of the service begins to be intelligently com- 
manded, we shail expect to see soldiers — shod, and 
marching at their best pace. The trot is to make a 
movement quickly “ without blowing, or, what is of as much con- 
sequence, over-exciting the horses.” It is sometimes urged that 
men differ in their capability to maintain a certain pace, and the 


Artillery. Vv or-‘feneral Michael commanding oonah 


her.” This sweet conceit is probably an invention of some “ able 


Division of the Bombay Army ; late of -the 1 
Guards, London: Longmans & Co. 1865. . 
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same argument applies to horses; but “habit,” says the author, 
“ is all-powerful.” The value of drill for men is that it 
ensures their doing, amid di ing causes in the field, that 
which they have done many times before at exercise. Horses 
have been known to keep the ranks, and go through movements 
correctly, after their riders have been thrown or killed. If, there- 
fore, plain rules be established, the practice of them may become 
so habitual “ that even the hurry and excitement of action, or the 
occurrence of sudden and unforeseen casualties, shall not have the 
power of sensibly owen, the execution of the movement.” In 
considering the “ centre leading principle” of the advance in line, 
the author remarks that the necessity of looking in one direction 
and moving in another would prove fatal in infantry movements ; 
“but the cavalry leader has the assistance of four eyes instead of 
two, and the instinct of the horse will lead him to avoid or pass 
safely any small obstacles in his way, so that the horse will keep a 
look-out forward, while the leader glances his eyes in the 
direction of the base.” It will not do for the squadron leader 
to sit sideways on his horse, counteracting the effects of 
this position by a strong feeling of the rein on the side opposite 
to that towards which he is looking. “If he accustems his horse 
to this mode of proceeding, he will find, when he expects him to 
answer the fine and almost imperceptible aids which must be 
employed when using the different arms effectively on horseback, 
that mouth and flanks have become callous.” It is satis- 
factory to learn that “an excellent and efficient system is 
being introduced into our service, tending to make the men 
expert in the use of their arms, and individually good horse- 
men, and also to bring the training of the horse to a high degree 
of perfection.” Once more, in reference to the “centre leading ” 
system, the author says, “ The instinct of the horse will lead him 
to follow and conform to the movements of a leader whom he 
always sees in his front ... . but we cannot expect a horse to 
comprehend that, in the advance, one flank is to direct at one 
time, and another flank at another time, merely at the discretion 
of the commanding officer.” It almost makes one sad to think 
that a time may come when the art which this author under- 
stands so well shall be obsolete; when lifeguardsmen shall be 
good for nothing but antiquated state ceremony, when the white 
plume of the leader shall no longer “ float in air, the warrior’s 
ide” ; when hussars, lancers, and cuirassiers shall be gone to 
ust, like the knights who rode over the same fields before them, 
and we shall hear no more, except in dreams, 


The wild call their trumpets sent, 
In notes ’twixt triumph and lament. 


But let us continue to believe in the utility of cavalry, at least 
while General Smith explains how he would lead it against 
infantry. 
Modern improvements have rendered artillery more effective 
than it was formerly, and we must look for means of coun- 
ing this great superiority. The author proposes to 
find this means in employing cavalry to skirmish. The principal 
disadvantages attending their employment are that a mounted 
man in the open forms a large and conspicuous mark, and he 
cannot avail himself of cover; that the arms of cavalry have been, 
until recently, inferior to the infantry rifle; and that their aim is 
disturbed by the unsteadiness of their horses. The advantage of 
cavalry skirmishing lies in wey of advance and retreat. The 
cavalry skirmisher may reduce the breadth of the target which he 
offers by pees himself end on, or he may place himself in 
shadow. The present system is to keep constantly in motion, but 
this makes the men unsteady and the horses fidgetty, and thus 
prevents accuracy of aim. But there is no absolute necessity that 
cavalry skirmishers should always remain mounted. In some 
services men get out of their saddles, and into them again, very 
quickly. The unsteadiness of horses is, however, principally due 
to causes which may be removed. Horses accustomed to work 
in the ranks will be in constant anxiety to get back to them. 
If the rein is held in the hand, even loosely, when firing, a 
muscular and involuntary action of the left arm will be com- 
municated to the rein, and from the rein to the bit, at the moment 
that the trigger is pulled. The horse will expect this action, and 
will keep his head in movement and the muscles of his neck in 
action, whereas a steady aim requires repose of the whole muscular 
— of the horse. Irritable animals, says the author, are more 
urbed by this cause than by dread of the flash or noise. 
Another cause of unsteadiness is the present mode of extension, 
which excites and irritates the horse. It is not difficult to teach 
horses in general to be content when out of the ranks, and to 
stand still when fired off with the rein dropped on the neck. 
According to the existing system, upon the signal for extension 
being given, the men are required to move out smartly and at 
once; “ that is to say, they are to extend at a fast gallop, and if 
there is a little dash about the movement so much the better, as 
it is supposed to indicate smartness and quickness in the men, and 
to show that they can ride their horses.” ‘The horses soon get 
accustomed to this sort of thing, and expect it. The moment 
the men begin to unstrap and load their carbines, the irri- 
table horses begin to fidget; and when the signal is sounded 
and the spur given they start off, bolting, sidling, pulling, pran- 
cing, and all more or less excited, and ill-prepared, for Slag 
fired off. Supposing the extension to be made from the left, the 
men ride away towards the right, and the point from which 
—- have to judge their distance is behind them. They must 
over the left shoulder, and for this purpose must twist the 


the horse off his stride, impedes his action, and destro the 


the heel and spur act involuntarily. “The sum re and 
sufficient to imitate even & i 
him impatient and averse to being off” A man riding to the 
front and looking back will, if he is not very careful produce 
action of the bit which may be most annoying and painful to the 
horse. The author proposes a method of extension which shall 
allow the men to sit straight in their saddles, and to look in the 

n combining artillery with cav it is n remember 
that the artillery, in order to ane must halt. : acting in 
support during the advance, the artillery must move at a faster 
rate than the cavalry, and thus gain time to take up successive 

itions in advance, to come into action, and to deliver their fire 

fore they become masked by the continued advance of the cavalry, 

So, in retreat, they must be ready to open fire as they become un- 
masked by the continued retreat of thecavalry. It isn to 
divide the artillery into two or more portions in order to avoid a 
cessation of fire, and to pat the limbering up or coming into 
action of one portion by the fire of the other. Se the cavalry move 
at the trot or gallop, the difference between such and the 
faster paces of the artillery would be so small, onl consequently 
the distances between the successive positions which it would be 
necessary to take up in order tow time for the action of the 
artillery would be so great, that the combined action of the two 
arms in a continuous movement would be impracticable. For the 
actual attack when a continuation of the movement is not con- 
pe ey the trot and gallop may be ry me in combination 
with the action of artillery. But, under the supposition that the 
movement is to be continued, the pace of the cavalry must not 
exceed the walk. The artillery, however, can always accompany 
the cavalry, while moving at the trot or gallop, to the point of 
action, and will thus be ready to act in concert at the proper 
moment. The author proposes that the combined paces of the 
two arms, for all ordinary and continuous movements, should 
be the walk of the cavalry and the gallop-out of the artillery, 
being at the respective rates of two yards and eight yards 
second. The rate of the artillery will be found to be sixteen 

er hour, but this rate would only require to be maintained for a 
Smaes of 480 yards. Between the successive movements the 
horses get three minutes’ rest and breathing-time, while the 
artillery are coming into action, delivering fire, and limbering up. 
The author allows thirty seconds for limbering up, and the same 
for coming into action, and also for firing a round of shrapnel or 
round shot. Let us call the two divisions of arti A and 
and the cavalry C. At the commencement of the movement A 
and C are side by side, and B is a half-distance, or 240 yards, in 
advance. As soon as C passes A, A ceases firing and limbers 
being covered by the fire of B. A then gallops forward 480 pan 
and comes into action under the protection of B, which is 240 


thereupon ceases fire, limbers up, and again advances. 


A distance of 480 ae being marked out, it is easy to ascertain 
es tak i ing over this 
distance in one minute. This rate will become habitual to horses 
and men by a little portion, and will be sufficient for ng up 
points, as there will be ample time for doing so while the artillery 
are in action and limbering up. “I know,” says the author, “ that 
can be brought to great exactness; but all we require is & 
tolerably close approximation.” Even if there should be an error 
of thirty seconds at each successive movement, it will only be one 
round more or less in each position of the artillery; and this will 
be far preferable to having no ment at all—the artill 
either galloping too fast and too far, thus blowing their horses ar 
losing the support of the cavalry, or else taking too short a dis- 
tance, and thus becoming masked before a sufficient number of 
rounds have been delivered. Upon this system there will be no 
necessity for orders or explanations to the artillery, beyond the 
neral direction to support the advance or retreat of the cavalry. 
ft is highly important that in combined movements there sho 
be no room for misconception. The author proceeds to show 
that artillery may act in the same way in protecting the forma- 
tions of cavalry from column on the move, when the base of t 
formation moves at a walk. The artillery will act in connection 
with this walking base, while the formation of the rest of the body 
of cavalry will be efiected at the trot or gallop. 

The author has done his best to show that the arm of the 
service to which he belongs has not lost efficiency b modern 
changes. But, whenever he proposes to combine artillery with 
cavalry, it is to remembered that artillery may be em- 


lo on the other side. “In charging squares,” he says, 
if we could open the road for the cavalry by the fire of the 
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artillery, 


‘gr faculty of 
circumstances 


iow 5 be rather a hazardous proceeding. THe therefore relin- enviable temperament which, while it is keenly alive to the 


ird attack, supposing 
thirds of the cavalry should fail. In 


tance, Which taking the strength of squadrons at forty-eight files, | 
Be six! The anillery waa be on the flank of the | 


pany the artillery gallops 240 yards to the front at eight yards — 


the passage of the first a i 
te fire of the infantry, which will be also diverted by the cavalry 
attack. The first squadron attacks. Allow thirty seconds for the | 
attack and clearing the front. The second squadron arrives in line 
with the artillery in fifteen seconds, and attacks as did the first | 
squadron. Upon the second squadron passing the artillery and | 
commenci the attack, the remainder of the column pulls up to 
the walk. e two attacks will be made in less than a minute, 
during which time the artillery will have unlimbered and loaded. 
When the third squadron arrives in line with the artillery, a round 
of canister may be delivered. The third squadron then attacks. 
Allow thirty seconds for this attack and clearing the front. The 
fourth squadron now arrives in line with the artillery, when a 
second round of canister may be delivered, followed by an attack 
of the fourth squadron; and soon. It must be owned that this 
is av programme, and the only question is whether it is 


A THOUSAND MILES IN A CANOE.* 
this little book it may be —_ said that it contains a 
singularly pleasant and unaffected account of a very novel 
and bold und ing. Few men would have planned and carried 
out Mr, Macgregor’s expedition, and fewer still would have 
recorded it in so modest, frank, and engaging a narrative. Mr. 
Macgregor has two qualities, the possession of either of which is 
by many persons considered ample ground for giving themselves 
more or less airs. He is very strong and very religious; he can 
bear heat and cold, fatigue and hunger, and care nothing for them; 
he can also load himself with tracts, “selected pieces and Seri 
ture anecdotes and other papers in French and German,” for 
distribution among the benighted heathen who speak those 
languages; and neither on account of his good constitution nor his 
religious fervour does he anywhere seem to consider himself 
justified in despising a goodly portion of his species. On the 
contrary, he justly finds fault with the silly, snappish order of 
tourists who, without a tithe of his good taste or experience in 
re ag for ever grumbling and sneering at all they meet, 
which Mr. > 4 i “is a crooked way of saying 
what it does not do to assert directly, that the writer has 
at any rate met some travellers inferior to himself.” A book 
more free from this pitiful affectation it would not be easy to find. 
There is nothing like a snarl to be found in it, hardly a complaint. 
Even when “a Y vagrant sort of fellow” threatened to smash 
in the bottom of his canoe with a great stone, the writer is 
fectly calm and benign. The only occasions on which a slight 
shadow passes over his usual serenity are when he is thrown into 
the company of Germans and Swiss who go to concerts and listen 
to bands on Sundays. Half a dozen duckings and a hard day's 
work upon an empty stomach evidently did not try his temper 
nearly so much as a certain couple of “noisy bands” which 
drummed away a whole Sunday afternoon at Constance. But he 
contrives to make even Sabbatarianism as little offensive as possible. 
On the painful occasion in question all he did was to take a long 
walk into the country “away from the din,” and leave the 
music-loving sinners to their own devices. 
The log of this singular cruise begins at Gravesend and ends at 
In the space of about three months the captain of the 
Rob Roy paddled over greater or lesser portions of the following 
rivers and lakes—the Thames, the Meuse, the Rhine, the Main, 
the Danube as far as Ulm; the Lakes of Zurich, of Lucerne, and 
Zug; then rivers again— the Reuss, the Aar, the Moselle, 
the Meurthe, and the Seine. By far the greater portion of his 
voyage was performed in entire solitude, excepting the company 
which the rivers’ banks afforded. Mr. M gor declares that no 
other form of travelling can be compared with it, and he is probably 
right; but there are not many travellers who can be com 
with Mr. Macgregor. He describes the pleasures of his trip in 
simple, and often in picturesque, language :— 
Trees seemed to spring up in front and grow tall ; but it was only because 
I came rapidly towards them. Pleasant villages floated as it were to meet 
me, gently moving. All life got to be a smooth glidin thing, without 
fuss and without dust, or anything sudden or loud, till at length the bustle 


and hammers of Litge neared the Rob Roy—for it was always the obj 
not myself, that seemed to move. 


Very graceful and pretty no doubt, but it is not given to every 


* A Thousand Miles in the Rob R Canoe on Rivers and Lakes of 


However, this occurred only once in a way; he 
much, and sees it well. But evidently the elight he ex- 
perienced in the earlier part of his cruise was in being seen, in 


through whom he passed in his descent of the U per Danube, his 
appearance was the signal for a general rush of the population to 
inspect him and his canoe. At night they came wi terns to 
examine the “ schiff,” and they were waiting in the early morning in 
anxious groups to witness the start. One man “asked me to 

for five minutes, as his aged father, who was bedridden, wish 
were ied belle rung to celebrate the Rey orang pd. 
were to celebrate the "8 morni 

One incident aa would seem to imply that Mr. 

himself became the object of a sort of ar ages veneration. 
place I found at last was soon filled with wondering spectators. 
A piece of a German and English Dictionary from my 

excited universal attention, and was several times carried outsi 
to those who had not secured reserved seats within.” We hardly 
like even to hint such a thing to so a Protestant as Mr. 
oi aged sarey himself on all occasions to be, but is not this 
running rather a close el with a Popish saint ? Why ae 
hardly did more who followed Peter the Hermit, and picked “P 
the hairs which fell from his donkey's tail. But if the captain 
the Rob Roy interested and excited the townspeople, he positively 
stupified the country folk. Here was a “bit of fun” :— 

The thick bushes near the river skirted it now for miles, and at once I 
could see above me, through ae yee branches, about twenty haymakers, 
men and women, who were ly working away, and therefore had not 


observed my approach. 
I resolved to have a bit of fun here, so I closed in to the bank, but still so 


as to see the group. Then suddenly I began in a very loud 
voice with— rf 

“Rule, Britannia, 

Britannia rules the waves.” 


Long before I got to the word “ slaves” Rowinoety were like statues, 
silent and fixed in amazement. Then they looked right, left, before, behind, 
and upwards in all directions, except, of course, into the river, for w 
should they look there? nothing had ever come up from the river to distu 
their quiet mead. I next whistled a lively air, and then dashing out of m 
hiding-place stood up in my boat, and made a brief (but, I trust, brilliant 
speech to them in the best English I could muster, and in a moment after- 
wards I had vanished from their sight. 

In one place Mr. Ma says “it is not all rapids and struggles 

when you journey with a canoe.” Evidently not to him. But the 

following description will show that even the smooth places in his 
lacid existence were not always void of di ort or even 
anger :— 

Deep green woods dipped their lower branches in the water, but I found 
that the stream had sometimes a fashion of carrying the boat under these, 
and it is especially needful to guard against this when a sharp bend with a 
fast current hurries you into a wooded corner. Indeed, as it may 
seem, there was more danger to the boat from these trees than from rocks or 
banks, and far more trouble. For when the boat gets under their low 
branches your paddle is quite powerless, because cannot lower one end 
to hold the water without raising the other and so catching it in the trees. 
Then if you put your head down forward you cannot see, and the boughs 
are erally as hard as an ordinary skull when the two are in collision. 


Finally, if you lean backwards the twigs scrape your face and catch w 
a nose even of ordinary length, and if you take your hand from the pada 
to protect the face away goes the paddle into the river. Therefore, although 
my hat was never knocked off, and my skull,was always the hardest, and my 

‘idle was never lost, and my nose was never de-Romanized by the branches, 

set it down as a maxim, to keep clear of trees in a stream. 

Of course the safety of the canoe, which was in daily danger, not 
only of being stranded or wrecked, but of injury during her 
numerous land transits, was a matter of constant anxiety, and 
to a less cool waterman than Mr. r we should have 
thought was almost enough to spoil the light-heartedness of the 
voyage. Every night the Rod was taken out of the water 
and carried, in the presence of her owner, to a place of safety ; 
generally a hay-loft was found to be most accessible and most 
secure. She was only once put in a boat-house, and that was the 
only occasion on which she was badly treated. “ Experience 
proved that very few boys, even of the most mischievous species, 
will meddle with a boat which is floating ; but that very few men, 
even of the most amiable order, will refrain from pulling it about 
when the little craft is left on shore.” But most trying of all 
must have been the railway stations. In England Mr. 


found but little difficulty. The canoe went as r’s lu 
sometimes on the top of a i Pe Gammay ond 


passenger-carriage. 
Switzerland she was relegated to the van, but still more or less 
under the eye of the master, who now and then visited her “ just 
for company’s sake, and to see that the rnered iron-bound 
boxes of the American tourists had not broken holes in the oaken 
skin.” But in France he was reduced to the cruel loneliness of a 


Europe. By J. Macgregor, M.A., Trinity College, Cambri London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1866. 4 


tem separation, and the canoe had to go by luggage-train. 
Tt was his only experionce of widowhood, which he bed'no wish 
to repeat. She ooked all right at first when he met her at 
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Epernay, but he “soon found that she had been sadly bruised, 
and would surely leak,” which proved to be the case. 


If you are an expert swimmer, and a eonmnnate, penNeR, 
the dangers in a canoe voyage are not very great, Yet, coming 
down the rapids of the Reuss, Mr. Macgregor ran enough risk to 
give his undertaking a pleasant flavour of perils escaped :— 


Right in front and in the middle I saw the well-known wave which is 

always raised when a main stream converges and rushes down a narrow neck. 
- . « « The boat plun headlong into the shining mound of water as 
T clenched my teeth and clutched my paddle. I saw her sharp prow deeply 
buried, and hen (I confess) my eyes were shut involuntarily, and, before she 
could rise, the mass of solid water struck me with a heavy blow full in the 
breast, closing round my neck as if cold hands gripped, and quite taking 
away my breath. 
Whether Mr. M will persuade many to follow hinz in his 
new device for working off the superfluous energy with which so 
many young Englishmen are troubled remains to be seen ; but there 
can be but one opinion as regards his own success, both in 
achieving a pleasant summer excursion, and in telling the story of 
it afterwards. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

is not easy to pursue any Oriental study without becoming 
be powerfully affected by the sensation of ‘snniiangeilale bulk. 
The huge proportions of the phenomena we encounter are only to 
be tivalled by their multiplicity and intricacy. Inanimate naturedis- 
mays curiosity by its luxuriance ; the origin of empires and polities 
is lost in the night of time; religions are too polytheistic for 
memory, or too metaphysical for comprehension ; & single line of 
mag has more syllables than the strophe of a Greek chorus. 
. Bastian’s* volumes are well calculated to produce this im- 
pression of imposing but shapeless immensity. There is something 
colossal in the very idea of a young German professor eeding, 
intrepid and alone, to a vast peninsula, firmly determined to explore 
all its recesses, acquire all its languages, transcribe all its histories, 
examine all its productions, and in particular become initiated 
into all the secrets of its antique and jealous priesthood. The 
results of this Herculean enterprise lie partly before us in two 
thick volumes. The first, which comprises the history of Indo- 
China, we can only compare to a jungle, and the sensations of the 
reader to the perceptions of one suddenly introduced into a dark 
hall thronged with ambiguous objects. Dr. Bastian professes his 
perfect consciousness that he has only furnished the crude material, 
which may perhaps be one day shaped and polished by some one 
more 'y endowed with leisure than himself. German savants 
are only too prone to addle their eggs by over-anxious incubation, 
and we are glad that Dr. Bastian, instead of stopping to render 
his history as irreproachable in point of form as of matter, has 
ed at once to the detail of his personal experiences. 
e second volume is wholly devoted to his travels in Birma. 
Of adventure there is not much, but an interesting narrative 
of travel is the thread which sustains an incredible amount 
of illustrative information. The arms of England having now 
opened the country up to a considerable degree, Dr. Bastian pro- 
ceeded to the new capital, Mandalay ; for Birma commonly changes 
its metropolis with its monarch, and the disinclination of each 
sovereign the of his covered the 
country with the ruins of palaces as. ing arrived 
at the traveller pow avoid as 
much as possible, it being his object to proceed northwards and 
ascertain the feasibility of . mg, a communication with China 
by way of the Irawaddi valley. It proved, however, impossible 
to evade the vigilance of the King, who sent for him and inquired 
into his motives for visiting the country. The traveller pleaded 
his wish to be instructed in the tenets of Buddhism. The monarch, 
highly flattered, and beginning to entertain hopes of the conversion 
of the Western nations, entered with the greatest alacrity into Dr. 
Bastian’s views. He assigned him apartments in the palace, placed 
him under the protection of a prince of the blood, and sent 
a professor to attend upon and instruct him. Only it was 
assumed, as a matter of course, that his studies were to be pursued 
in the orthodox manner, and terminated at the orthodox period of 
about ten years. Thus caressed, favoured, honourably imprisoned, 
and watched with a vigilance which presented no opportunity 
for resistance or escape, the traveller soon found himself obliged 
to renounce his project of penetrating further, and to gratify his 
i Majesty’s secret wishes by — permission to return. 
He was consequently never able to deviate from the beaten track, 
but the unusually favourable opportunities he enjoyed at Mandalay 
enabled him to collect most important information with reference 
to Buddhism, particularly the fantastic mythology and demonology 
which have become so strangely associated with the philosophic 
pantheism of Sakhya-muni. The affinities of Buddhism with Euro- 
pean philosophy on the one hand, and with European religion on 

the other, have been often remarked, and appear in a truly striki 
light in Dr. Bastian’s pages, as also do the equally singular but 
less-known resemblances between the La soma superstitions of the 
two regions. On other subjects these volumes are almost encyclo- 
pedic; we cannot attempt to give an idea of their multifarious 
contents, Subsequent volumes will add descriptions of Siam and 


* Die Vilker des Ocstlichen Asien. Studien und Reisen. Von Dr. Adolf 


Cambodia to a treasury of knowledge alread 
geneous. vast and. hetero. 

We are also teful to Herr Kahl* for hi x 
expedition, though his tendencies are amish 
is far from manifesting the intellectual power of the Inde-Chi he 
traveller. Some of his misadventures almost border on the rg 
crous, and he has even more reason than most jay 
devout gratitude at having been permitted to find his wa: for 
across the Andes and the Pampas. Find it, however, he ay 
there is much that is highly interesting in his description of fen 
sublime wildernesses, destined to be one day the hives of 
swarming population. The influence of rugged toil, attended ? 
ays but uncertain gain, is well shown in his graphic account of 

e sullen, repulsive, and dissipated Chilian miners. With the 
Gauchos of Plata we are more familiar, but travellers have 
hitherto told us less of the settled and agricultural portions of the 
country, and the contrast is interesting and instructive. The 
Argentines appear to want neither inclination nor ind 
agricultural purposes, and it may be safely predicted that ‘their 
land will some become one of the most flourishing ions of 
the earth, The vine is already very extensively cultivated. Want 
of water at impediment to industry, and there 
is not sufficient capital for the ineering operations that 
regions, will for a long time prevent the influx either of capital 
or immigrants; but the day will certainly arrive when Europe 
will avail herself of one of the amplest, and in every way most 
eligible, fields of colonization offered to her. 

Herr von Tschudit, whose travels in Peru have acquired for 
him a European celebrity, has more recently twice visited a part 
of South America where the problem of colonization appears under 
a different aspect. Brazil represents the most important attempt 
yet made to transplant a European race to a tropical country, and 
secure the ascendancy of civilization, where everything is adverse to 
it, over alien and barbarous elements that have all local circum- 
stances in their favour. No other white race, it is probable, would 
have become so thoroughly acclimatized as the Portuguese; but, on 
the other hand, the ter its affinity for tropical modes of life, the 

ater the risk of its ultimately accommodating itself to tropi 

arbarism. The future of Brazil is dark and enigmatical; the 
existing system of slavery cannot be maintained indefinitely, and 
it is questionable whether any human wisdom can prevent its 
abolition from being succeeded by the results which we have wit- 
nessed in Jamaica. European immigration appears the most ob- 
vious remedy, but unfortunately European immigrants cannot be in- 
duced to remain in Brazil after they have acquired a competency. 
Indeed one of the greatest misfortunes of the country is the extent 
to which it is drained of its capital from this cause. Herr yon 
Tschudi discusses this and many similar subjects in the most in- 
teresting and intelligent manner. He is evidently partial to the 
Brazilians, and gives in particular a glowing account of what has 
been done for public education. Domestic education, which is even 
more important, is in a far less satisfactory condition. The early 
association of white children with negro companions produces the 
most demoralizing effects. Herr von Tschudi’s account of the 
blacks comprises, as usual, some inconsistencies. The impossi- 
bility of a satisfactory generalization is manifest from the fact that 
the negro population of Brazil is a compound of eighteen different 
tribes, half from the eastern and half from the western coast of 
Africa. Attention to these ethnological matters would greatly 
facilitate the management of the negro wherever he is found in 
contact with Europeans. Herr von Tschudi’s first volume is 
chiefly occupied with these general considerations, but towards 
the conclusion we have a narrative of his journey to Minas Geraes 
in the interior, which province is to be fully described in his next 
volume. We part from him with the sincerest respect; he isa 
thoroughly satisfactory traveller, sensible, accurate, and impartial. 

The of Jacob Grimm’s Miscellaneous Essays con- 
tains principally contributions to mythology, remarks on ancient 
and medieval manners and customs, and what is called “ Kultur- 
geschichte” in general. It is almost unnecessary to say that they 
are, one and all, not only as erudite as the author's wealth of learn- 
ing would warrant us in expecting, but also as classical as his 
mind and taste alone could make them. But there is a peculiar 
gracefulness and brilliancy about some of the papers brought 
together in this volume. “The “Finnic Epos” and “the God of 
Love,” the “Names of the Thunder,” and “ Prayer,” “Two newly- 
discovered Poems of Heathen Germany,” and ‘‘ Women’s Names 
derived from Flowers,” form a variety which in itself lends e 
special charm to this volume. 

Dr. Jiilg § has completed the task he commenced more than a 
lustrum ago. It required no ordi perseverance and toil, and 
had it not been for a special grant of the Vienna Academy, this 
first printed edition of cal curious collection of Mongol tales 
in the Kalmuk dialect would not have seen the light yet. All 


* Rewsen durch Chile und die westlichen Provinzen Argentiniens. You 
August Kab]. Berlin: Gartner, London: Williams & Norgate. 
+ Reisen durch Siid-Amerika. Von J. J. von Tschudi. Bd.1. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 

Kleinere von Jacob Grimm, Bd. 2. Berlin: Dimmer. 
London! Asher & Co. nih 

“ Die Miirchen des Siddhi-Kiir”’ Kalmiichischer Text deutscher 
Imiickisch-deutschen Wirterlbuch, Herausgegeben 


Uebersetzung und einem k 


Bastian. 2 Bde. Hamburg: Wigand. London: Triibner & Co. 


von B. Jiilg. Leipsig: Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 
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san fai i far as it is known, but a reproduction, | Germany, her literature has seldom been so deficient as at present 
Monge hf, of Sanskrit originals with which the Mongols in works ‘of imagination. It is a still more ominous circumstance 


uainted at a very early period. With 


e, called the Siadhi-Kir—" Mighty Dead”—it has | elegant and correct disciples of 
presen ablished of late that it is nearly identical with a certain | far from maintain 
ection Imown by the name of “ Five-and-Twenty | attainments. Their 


ect to the | that her best representatives in this-d 


are little more than 
, Whose origi 


is in Italy, their home for the most 


epi nge small portion of which, however, has been edited | at Munich. Among them all there is no one to be prefe 
Jiilg has added a grammatical analysis, a vocabulary, | Paul Heyse *, a feeble dramatist and an artificial poet, but whose 


as Dr. 
a German translation. 


ient tian 
Aw elaborate snd learned monograph on the ancien Beye calculation which impedes his success as a poet promotes it as a 


ladly welcomed, not only by Egyptologists, but 
those w 


ant = fo have paid attention to the important, albeit | novelist; no incident is needless, no deseri a” ag orna- 
but 


secondary, science of metrology. Four large 


ting nine Egyptian yard-measures, made 


plates, represen 
tone, basalt, slate, and bronze, respectively, which are de- 8 of : 
weet European museums, accony any this valuable | first necessaril 


ae from the Transactions of the Berlin Academy. 


removed from the sphere of ordi 


dulled now that he has 
subjects are consequently further 
experience ; in Cleopatra, 


The first instalment of an Encycloprediat, such as was planned th. most powerful of this collection, fantasy is so mixed up 
about twenty years ago without being carried into execution, lies | with reality that it is difficult to define their limits. For delicacy 


before us. 


ow invaluable a work would be which should com- of invention and beauty 


of style, however, this tale has never 


hensively yet briefly, profoundly yet picturesquely, or at least eon surpassed by its author. We prefer it to any of its three 
yeadably, give the results of ancient and modern investigations on pred “ , each of which, though masterly as a tive, is 


the wide field of biblical and post-biblical,. Hebrew and Aramaic, 
science, need not be urge 


of joint labour, such as is brought to bear, sometimes with 

illiant results, on many of our modern dictionaries and | 
encyclopedias. The author of the work in hand, however, | 
is not the man for the task he has undertaken. It seems to 
us only to bear witness of his boundless presumption. He has 
not read, neither can he write. The most insignificant biblical 
items are treated of in the full length of the original Wieners 
and other most common handbooks, from which they are copied 
without acknowledgment ; while subjects of the highest import, 
chiefly belonging to that later period for which the author found no 
readily accessible “source,” are quietly ignored. 

We are indebted to Herr Falke t for a brief book on a compre- 
hensive subject. “Modern Taste” is not here treated sesthetically, 
but the writer dwells in preference rather on the minor depart- | 
ments of art, such as costume, decoration, landscape-gardening. . 
It is his design to show how these have respectively reflected the 
moral tendencies of their epochs ; how the conflicting currents of 
mediwval thought were personified in multitudinous colours; how 
the austerity of Loyola and Calvin arrayed the world in black 
and white; how the remoteness of subsequent generations from 
truth and simplicity may be measured by the dimensions of their 
wigs. The Cavaliers and Roundheads afford a familiar instance | 
of the substantial soundness of this theory, which is of course as 
liable as other theories to over-straining from fanciful a plications. | 
In general, however, Herr Falke keeps well within the limits pre- | 


‘scribed by good sense. We are B gees to find a cordial acknow- | 


ledgment of the advance recently made by this country in the | 
application of art to manufactures. 
Dr. Nohl §, the editor of Mozart’s and Beethoven's correspond- 
ence, has published a series of essays on musical subjects. The | 
most interesting is the very circumstantial detail of the last days | 
of Beethoven, which does not indeed materially modify Schindler's | 
account, but adds a good deal from other sources. Mozart’s death | 
is described in another essay, and there is a biography of his first | 
love, the inconstant Aloysia. Of the critical essays, the most | 
interesting are those which treat of the history of music in the 
middle ages, and of the distinctive characteristics of the art 
among the ancients. | 
_ The life and letters of the late architect Ungewitter || are | 
Interesting, less for anything he accomplished than from his | 
having been one of the champions of Gothic architecture in Ger- | 
many. This exposed him to considerable disfavour, the archi- | 
tectural leanings of the bureaucratic distributors of patronage being | 
much the same as Lord Palmerston’s, and the public suspecting, 
not without reason, that the reactionary tendencies of the artist 
were not confined to his own craft. He found no opportunity of © 
ee works, but, as the head of a school, exercised | 
considerable influence on the young architects who came within the 
sphere of hisinstruction. He was also the author of some esteemed 
technical works. His correspondence shows a very honourable zeal 


for his art, and profound convictions, based on study and serious 
thought, This earnestness is, unfortunately, too prone to degene- | 
rate into bigotry, and his dissatisfaction with the reigning taste 
betrays him into continual querulousness. Though necessarily 
incomplete, the work is nevertheless a useful illustration of the 
Present condition of architecture in Germany. 

While most branches of knowledge are successfully cultivated in | 


| 
* Die alt-igyptische Elle und ihre Eintheilung. Lepsius. Berlin : 
Diimmler. don : Williams & Norgate. = 
+ Real-Encyclopiidie fiir Bibel und Talmud. Ausgearbeitet von Dr. 
Strelitz : Selbstverlag des Verfassers. London: Asher 
Geschichte des modernen Geschmacks, alke. Leipzig: 
Weigel. London: Williams & Norgate 


§ Musikalisches Skizzenbuch, Von Dr, L. Nohl. Miinchen: Fleisch- Kite Drasdel 


mann. London: Asher & Co. 


Gottlob Ungewitter und sein Wirken als Baumeister, zumeist aus 


- Von Dr. A. Reichensperger. : Weigel. 


isfigured by some flaw in the character of a leading person 


d; nor need we point out the diffi- os : - 
of its execution, whether by one hand or by a kind Tie het 


rfect in its way ; it describes with irresistible 
humour the tribulations of a German architect who has fallen into 
the clutches of an Italian widow—if widow she be, which is the 
point. 

There is little of a tem character in Heyse’s stories, and 
little permanent in those of the far more popular Hackliinder.+ 
The latter is essentially a painter of the manners of the day, 
whose works, like other old portraits, will eventually find their 
way to the lumber-room. So long, however, as the colours are 
recent, they are lively and picturesque. We cannot conceive, with 
the publishers, that the German people dismayed at the advent of 
war, will be materially exhilarated by Herr iinder’s delinea- 
tions of artist life. 

“The Literary Picture-Book” } is merely a collection of reviews, 
sensible enough, but inno way remarkable. The volume is never- 
theless a most entertaining miscellany, the works reviewed being 
nearly all of great interest, and the extracts copious, consecutive, 
and selected with excellent judgment. We could name nothing 
better adapted for general readers who might be desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with German literature in the fields principally 
and most successfully cultivated of late years. 


* Fiinf neue Novellen. Von Paul Heyse. Berlin: Hertz. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ Kiinstlerroman. Von F. W. Hackliinder. Stuttgart: Krabbe. London : 
Asher & Co. 

t Literarisches Bilderbuch; Populiire Darstellungen fiir alle Kreise. Von 
Otto Banck. Leipzig: Kummer, London: Asher & Co. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the SatvcRpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

Cloth Cases for Binding ali the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s. each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. - 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hail. — 


LAST CONCERT but ONE, on Monday Evening, June 18.Pianoforte, Mr. Chas. 
Hallé; Violin, M. Wieniawski; Violoncello: Signor Piatti; ‘Second Violin, M. Wiener; Viola, 
Mr. Henry Blagrove. Vocalist, Miss Edith Wynne. . Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; 
Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.—Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Mond Street; Keith, Prowse, 
& Co.'s. 43 Cheapside: and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


USICAL UNION. —JAELL and AUER, with Piatti, 
Ries, Goffrie, and Hann. Tuesday, June 19, Half-past Three. Trio, No. 2, in G, Piano, 
. Violin Solos—Auer. tett, fi 


Names, can pay at St. James's ™ 
Director, J. ELLA, 18 Hanover Square. 


(THE GRAND CONCERT of the SEASON will be given by 
Madame RUDERSDORFF, at St. James's Hall, on Morning, June 21, on 
lowing adame Grisi and 


isitors, on 
Wieniawski and Lubeck are engaged for June 26. 


Madame Harriers-Wippern, Madame 
le. Zandrina (niece of Madile. Titiens), Madiie. 
adame Demeric Lablac Madame T. 


¢ 
Williams & Norgate. Leipzig Boome Streets Chappell, Bond Stree Keith, Prowse, & Co. sud Mr 
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[June 16, 1866. 


Ri and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, founded 


ye Novel Entertainment entitled A YACHTING CRUISE, by a for the ry of aud the of Works on, the Science of 
Fc, Parry ~ with THE WEDDING Bight; Thun and Saturday at the Rooms of the Society, 4 from 
Morning at Thice.ROVAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14 Regent Street, Square, W.C. Ste Martin's Place, 


Core ent STODARE RE begs : respectfully to inform the Nobili 


that he is UE his ENTERTAINM 
but trusie that he Will beable to resume then them in a week 
THE TRE of MYSTERY. EGYPTIAN HALL, London. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL er is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 

Nine till Seven.— Admittance, Catalogue, WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 
HE INSTANT COMING of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, 


by the CHURCH can be enabled to Meet Him. 
FURTHER ADD momentous su be St. James's 
|. Thursday, June 21, 1866, at o'clock ay ‘Rooms, Thursday, 
June 28, at Three o clock p.m.; St. Martin's Hall, Sunday, July 1. 1, at Seven o'clock p.m. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. — The MARLBOROUGH 
DINN ER ve take place on Britew, 3 une 29, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, at 


or two.— 


Seven o'cloc Rev. J. S. THOMAS, the Bursar of Marlborough Colleges in the Heltpast | or th 
Tickets, 12s (wine extra), can be had of the Honorary Secretaries, or embers of 
Committee. 

ume, Esq. cc. Torker fea. Oxford. 


JOHN FREELAND, Esq., South-Eastern Railway, 6 St. Thomas Street, .E-} soy, Secs, 
A. ROBINSON, Exq., New College, Oxford, 


Ts INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


— CLASSES for Pu ls preparing for the above; Terme 
14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, w. 


or DIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
and the LINE._Mr. WREN, M.A. Christ's College, Cam! brid a High 
aduate (Firat in Classical Honours), and the best M rs obtain- 
rail otter oF lowed to be taken up, receives RESIDENT an and NON- 
RESIDENT PUPILS. Moderate Terms.—References to Parents of Pupils who have been 
at the for each above, including the recent I.C.S. Examination. 

Wiltehire House, S. John’s Road, Brixton 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the UNIVER- 
SITIES, and the CIVIL, SERVICE.— The Rev. GB. ROBERTS, M.A., late Fellow 


of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and late Professor of Classics and Mathematics 
at be, prepares EIGHT PUPILS for the above. — 


Aare INDIA, CEXION, HOME CIVIL SERVICES. — 
CANDIDATES are ore poevere’, the CIVIL SERVICE HALL, 12 Princes Square, 
by A. D. ANGE, by h ighly qualified Teachers. Upw: 
velss Stadets’ ot the Civil Service,Hall have passed creditably during the last Eight Years. 


NEW REFORM CLUB.—This Club has bear 


en the purpose of bringing into more » intimate association members of the Projected 


arnest Li! ow without the advan: vantages of 
‘arty organization the early success Of ht ‘obvi Political Chat 
this absence of assoc iation and uni! ght affaice 


The 
and section of 
ad rapidly increasing fection of 
Ewanr Grapstons. The NEW REFORM wilh for support htened views of 
are tnd to maintain it eet the’ 
gud to maintain peak ion amongst t 
ations. 


‘tupport hasa promised to 
of this ready, the Members 
and — the benefit of their experience in active and controversi a poled 


l exert make the internal 
at can be desired by the M bers. Ti tended that thera 
With Political und Historical Works in the principal Modern Lange 


Entrance Fee—Ten Guineas. 
Annual 


destrous of becoming Members a requested to their Applications, 
delay, to the Street, St. fi 
information on subject of the lub may also at 


(THE INNS of COURT. HOTEL (Holborn Entrance) ig is 


CARBOR 
S OUGH. “THE ROYAL HOTEL 
JOHN HALL, Proprietor, 


SI. AR and GARTER HOTEL and TAVERN, Richmond 
Hill. The NEW COFFEE ROOM is NOW OPEN to the Public.— Families and 


Gentlemen requiring Apartments in the new Family Hotel should, in order 
appointment, apply to the General Manager at least a week in advance. oe 


DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager, 


Bo: 
Prices. 


HH YPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supproox Pank, Rich- 


CADETS, &.—EASTMAN’S R.N. _ESTABLIBE- 


M 
Naval of December last, One-Third 
didates PA: D the 


Can E. above. At THREE of the last | Chg Naval 
Cadet Examinations Pupils took the First places.— Address Dr. Srickerwex., as above 


fPUITION by the SEA, on the SOUTH COAST.—The 
Rev. T. L. MONTEFIORE, M. Trin. Coll. Camb. Recher of Catherstone-Lewestone, 
has a Vacancy for a third PUPIL who is willing to work. Classics, &c.,and French. 

‘erms, £200 per annum.— Address, Charmouth, Dorse’ 


A CLERGYMAN, Master of Arts of Oxford, who is 


a Pupil for Oxford, wishes to find another PUPIL.—Address, M. A., Earl's 
Boltons, West Brompton, 8.W. 


FEPUCATION.—The WIDOW of a Queen’s Counsel, living in 
of Kensington Gardens, ressives into her a few PUPILS to 
Educate at H with her own Children, or to attend the Classes at the Ladies’ Hyde Park 
College. big: ae me, from Eighty to One Hun Guineas a Year. Good introductions ee —_ 
Address, A. Z., care of Mr. Maunder, Post Office, 11 Queen's Road, m Gardens, W. 


A CLERGYMAN and his WIFE wish to take a few 
CHILDREN to bring up with their own, offering Home and Motherly care. ‘The 
Vicarage is situa! Country, with a arden, three hours by rail 
London. A good German G ess has been in the Family pesos w of three y: 

speak French J. W. H., Oxford and Cambridge 


MSS CUNIGUNDA PELZER requests that all LETTERS 


Lessons on the Concertina and Guitar be addressed, 72 Albany Street, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A SCHOLAR of a College in 


wishes to eeteln, at once, a TUTORSHIP (Resident or Travelling) for the Long 
Vacation.—Address, H., 5 Carlton Terrace, Oxford. 


W ANTED, a LADY, to act as RESIDENT ENGLISH 

GOVERNESS in a Ladies’ College. She must have a tare nowl of the usual 
English Subtest, 4 also some experience of Class T orking Hours are short, 
there are rs, an good prospects will be held out to a Lad of ability. Age not under 
Thirty — Address, stating Age, Experience, &c., A. B., 12 Victoria »Gipsey Hill, Norwood, 


V ACATION TOUR.—A PRIVATE TUTOR, B.A. Cantab. 
taking a few PUPILS for a Tour in G (wi here he f ly resided). 
about irst Week in Suly.— Address, Canran., Post Office, Cranbrook, Kent. 


y*! ACHTING — MEDITERRANEAN, — A GENTLEMAN 

To start July 14.—Circulars and all information of I. A.M 

Wheatley, Pearse, & Co.'s, 150 Cheapside, E.C. 


MEDICAL. .—Any GENTLEMAN wishing to retire from the 

arduous duties of a really good ws would pavertioer a desirable 
PARTNER. London, or within twenty miles, preferred Address, A.B., care 
of Messrs. Watkins, Baker, & Baylis, Solicitors. Sackville Street 


ADVOWSON for es valuable ADVOWSON, in a 
Jounson, & Upron, 20 Austin Friars, London, Solicitors. 4 


Tho renowned Collection of Chinese Jewels, Jades, the Capita Furs, Ivories, 


FOSTER announce | for SALE by 
AUCTION, at the Gallery 1 Mall the 90th of June, 


LECTION of ART 
« of China, = 


arly 
t in relief of two pom Any and many Cups, ures, and 
Bottles of the same, Articles in Oriental Sardon: Rock C € 


mond Dr. EDWARD LAN E, M.A.,M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 
the ases, principally by the combined Natural Agents—Air, 
Water. and Diet. ‘The Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction, 


H YPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Malvern.—This Hydro- 
pathic Establishment, lately erected by Dr. STUMMES ly for INVALIDS, 
situated at the South-end of the Tow: nof vern,on the slopesof the vat 
‘apour and v. other Baths, and a spaciou » at ‘ouse.—Apply 
for Prospectus and Terms to Dr. Srummes, M.. MLD., Priessnitz Malvern. 


LAVERS & BARRAUD, Artists in Gloss, We Wall Painting and 
Mosaics, and Designers of Monumental 
Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London ; phe pew Street, Manchester. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
& FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, 


Ecclesiastical Decora Manufacturers of every 
Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue, upon appl 
CHURGH 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS _ and 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 


DIA SHAWLS.—Just received, direct from Coshmere, 
several Cases of beautiful India Shawls, compcisiog Long and Sq rorked Det 
Decca Worked Shawls, Gold Delhi Shawls, Lahore and Shawls, 
Shawls, Scarfs, Bornouse Cloaks, &c. Sole Agents in England = the Paten' 
Shawl.—FARMER & ROGERS,” 171,173, 175, and 179 Regent Stree! 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, with Ilus- 


trative Sketches of CABINET FUREITURE and DECORATIVE VE UPHOLSTERY, 
= per post, or given on application. The Stock, corresponding to 
ures. 


ATKINSON & CO. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, LINENDRAPERS, and HOUSE AGENTS, 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 Westminster Bridge Road. 


THE © CURTAINS of a HOUSE give the Tone and Character 
ATKINSON'S ate repared wil should be changed with the changing Seasons. 


their Si Stock ns—the 
Stripes for bed kin ‘end Persian Clothe, Muslin, Lace, 
all the now Chin 
& CO. 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 Westminster Bridge Road. 


THE SUMMER STOCK OF CARPETS, 


REPLENISHED with the Newest Designs from the Best 

\ Makers. comprises FELTS, KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AXMINSTER, 
sivery Ki Kind of Material for Covering Hall or Passage, FLOOR-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, 
LINOLEUM, and KAMPTU. 


ATKINSON & CO. 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 Westminster Bridge Road. 


A GREAT LUXURY for the SUMMER. — ATKINSON 
& CO.’8 PATENT SPRING MATTRESS, Cool, Comfortable, and Economical. 
ATKINSON & CO. 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 Westminster Bridge Road, London. 


LF ME SEE. What did I write on February 28, 18 ee 
Street, London. 


RovaL, ACADEMY. — Messrs. WATHERSTON & ~ SON, 


Silversmiths to H.R.H. the Prince of W: es, respectfully invite the attain 
of th lit Gentry visiting the Exhibition Sf Royal their 
Stock of Diamond and other Jewel ellery, — a Artistic {oR 
care an 


y, to 
3 4 for the present 
Season. Diamonds rearranged with ao. 
WATHERSTON & SON, 12 Pall Mall East, 8. W., adjoii the Royal = 


rysta! 
ite, and Turquoise, many hundred Jewel, including a Sarre, 
to be the la and finest in the hires, 
Emeralds, Rub Dit Oriental some Marvels of the 
lary’s Art, cut in solid cm ond a ralds, a matchless collection of Carved Jades, in- 
Emperor's Mirror the Signet of grees Ming 


other Heathen Divinities, a Jade, ts 
the French Goldsmith's "Art of the ported of Louis XIII., Louis XIV.,and Louis XV. (pre- 


A™® REALLY GOOD PEN.—THE OXFORD SILVER STEEL 
Sample Box sent b Post, on 7 receipt of 14 Postage Stamps, by FREDERI 
WILLIAMS, uit Street, Paddington, W. 
CH CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, LAMPS, | 
tothe Notice of the Nobility and Gentry. 
MILLER & SONS, 178 Piccadilly, opposite Burlington House. 


= old rai ‘Work, An’ E Copper Vessels, 

interest 4. be Viewed Tuesday next, tthe 18th and 19th of 
June, when Catalogues may be had at the Gallery, 94 Mall. 


T°.§ SPORTSMEN.—HOLLAND’S NEW DIRECT-ACTION 


NTRAL- vane BREECH-LOADERS are the best Guns out. 
licity in their action with the of close i hard shooting. The ge Cons 
recepped, and ca being ng thrice re reloaded, make these care most 
s Groun: 


New Bond Sue 


economical 4 
powers of the HO 


Libe teelf, render the establishme nt of this Club condition of 
= 
A’ 
dels 
: defea 
| 
: - rity. 
offi 
not 
: impo 
()XFORD.—The RANDOLPH HOTEL, recently erected, is pein 
OPEN for the recention of Families and Visitors. Wedding real 
iss, The Importing their own Wines, and having special advan in procuring je Callers, jn It, 
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